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THE UNDEFEATED 


i 


N 1916, Gutzon Borglum sat on a stump and stared 
at a plum-colored mountain as an idea began to 
take shape in his head. It was a mad idea, as mad as 
a plum-colored mountain; but the mountain was 
before his eyes, and the idea was definitely in his brain. 
It was as impossible to dislodge it as it would have 
been to dislodge the mountain, and the mountain was 
solid granite, nine hundred feet high and nearly a mile 
long. 
_ Lhe sculptor knew that he was yielding to the influ- 
ence of his environment. It was a strange environment 
to him, and it played tricks with his vision, physical 
and mental. That plum-colored mountain, for in- 
stance, was in reality gray. He knew it was gray 
because he had been scrambling all over it for the last 
three days, and had satisfied himself that it was a 
monolith of Georgia granite, without a tree, or shrub, 
or blade of grass, without even a patch of earth that 
could disguise the color of the stone. But the after- 
glow of a southern sunset had worked magic upon it 
and viewed, as he was viewing it, from a distance of half 
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a mile, its plum color was no more to be disputed than 
was the existence of the little curled moon that rode in 
a pale sky over the mountain’s shoulder. 

Gutzon Borglum was facing a problem as difficult as 
any that the sons of Adam have to solve. He had de- 
stroyed an ideal and had been called upon to replace it 
with another and a better one. Three days before he 
had been asked to carve upon that mountain a memo- 
rial, and not only had he refused to do it, but so clearly 
had he demonstrated the inappropriateness of the con- 
cept, that he made it impossible for that idea ever to be 
taken up again. A group of women, most of them aged 
women, had broached the subject to him. They had 
written to him in Connecticut and asked him to come 
down to Georgia to hear them. They had heard of 
him as the sculptor of the great head of Lincoln in the 
capitol at Washington. They had selected him to 
render the same service to their own hero. They asked 
him to carve on the base of Stone Mountain in bas- 
relief a colossal head of Lee, ten feet across. He had 
come, at their expense. He had looked at the mountain. 
He had told them that to carve such a thing as they 
had in mind on that vast expanse of stone would be 
equivalent to sticking a postage-stamp on the side of a 
barn. It would be absurd. It would be ridiculous. 

After a silence, one of them said, “It has been our 
dream for years. You have destroyed it. What have 
you to say?” 

He said, “Give me three days to answer.” 

To-morrow was the third day. They would be com- 
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ing for their answer then, and Gutzon Borglum sat on 
a stump in the sunset’s after-glow, still with nothing to 
say, and stared at the plum-colored mountain. 

It was maddening, for the letter that had come to 
Connecticut had mentioned a project to which he had 
long aspired. That project was the making of a head 
of Robert E. Lee. For many years the artist had 
dreamed, in ambitious moments, of three great heads 
that should preserve his fame eternally, one of Lincoln, 
one of Lee and one of Christ. The head of Lincoln he 
had accomplished. It stood in 1916, as it stands now, 
in the rotunda of the national capitol. Toward the 
others he had as yet done nothing in stone or in clay. 
But he had devoted much attention to perfecting his 
knowledge of the career and character of General Lee. 
He had begun to read up on him about the time he 
finished his head of Lincoln. He had become absorbed 
in him. With astonishment and increasing delight, he 
devoured everything he could lay hands on that de- 
scribed the record of that brilliant commander and 
great gentleman. Now the opportunity to do the work 
had been put before him, but in such form that he could 
not avail himself of it. 

The women who had met him were representatives of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Their plan 
he could not consider seriously, but they themselves 
fascinated him. Among them was the writer of the 
letter that had brought him South. She was Mrs. 
Helen Plane, “grandmother of the Confederacy,” then 
in her eighty-seventh year. Her husband had been a 
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surgeon in the Confederate army. On the field of 
Antietam, or Sharpsburg, as the Confederates called it, 
he had been shot down while attempting to remove the 
wounded, and had died a few days later. The young 
widow, accompanied by a negro servant, had made a 
journey into the war zone, and had brought the body 
of her husband back to Alabama, where she lived. 

She did not offer to shake hands with Borglum when 
he arrived. Long afterward, he found that it was 
because she believed he had been born in Connecticut, 
and feared that he might be a son of the man who fired 
the shot that left her desolate. Nonetheless, she had 
written to him and invited him to come to Georgia. He 
had carved the head of Lincoln. No less a man should 
carve the head of Lee. That man might be the embodi- 
ment of all that was odious to her, but in the service 
of the great commander, she was ready to stifle her per- 
sonal feelings as resolutely as the soldier she loved long 
ago had stifled his personal fears. 

Borglum was impressed. He was staggered. Here 
was something above and beyond his experience. He 
was familiar with memorials and with memorial com- 
mittees. He had seen them undertake, and had shared 
in, huge operations, involving enormous expense. He 
had seen committees handle hundreds of thousands 
easily, almost nonchalantly. These women had next to 
nothing. He had a shrewd suspicion that his bare tray- 
eling expenses would amount to a considerable drain 
upon their treasury. But he had never seen such burn- 
ing intensity, such complete devotion to a cause that 
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the world believed buried and forgotten decades ago. 
Some people have smiled at the fervor of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, but it did not amuse Borglum. He 
reflected with amazement upon what manner of men 
they must have been who could wring from the hearts 
of their people so fine a tribute after fifty years. His 
impression of Lee, already great, became gigantic, for 
in the devotion, almost fanatic, of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, he saw the impress of a mighty spirit. 
Their loyalty he traced directly to the loyalty of Lee, 
and so endowed it with something of the same splendor. 

So when they said to him, ‘What have you to say?” 
he felt guilty, and begged for time. What they asked 
of him, he could not do. It was unthinkable to com- 
memorate this great man and the greater spirit of which 
he was the embodiment, in a sculpture that would be as 
insignificant, in its surroundings, as a postage-stamp 
on the side of a barn. Not only was it unthinkable to 
him, but now that he had showed them the artist’s view- 
point, it was unthinkable to them, also. 

Yet their question was unanswered. He had nothing 
to say. His three days’ investigation of the mountain 
had given him a thorough acquaintance with the me- 
dium in which they proposed to work, but nothing 
more. By climbing over its surface and making an 
intimate examination, frequently at risk of breaking his 
neck, he had discovered that Stone Mountain was an 
extraordinary geological formation, in that it was a 
single mass, without an important fissure anywhere, 
and of curiously uniform color. Its surface would bear 
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carving, without doubt, but where could the carving be 
so placed that the enormous mass of the hill would not 
overwhelm it? What sort of sculpture could be im- 
agined that would not be absurd against a background 
so tremendous? 

These questions were still unanswered as Gutzon 
Borglum sat on his stump and stared at the plum- 
colored mountain in the afterglow. Yet he knew in his 
soul that if they were not answered, he must fail in his 
own concept of his ability to create great dramatic art. 
It would simply be more than he could endure to face 
those women and tell them that, in so far as any help 
from him was concerned, their loyalty was futile, and 
the greatness of their spirit must remain forever frus- 
trate. The hour had struck. Gutzon Borglum must 
measure up to the task now, or confess himself beaten 
in the greatest crisis of his artistic career. 

But as he sat, a mad notion began to possess him. 
Perhaps the afterglow worked magic upon him as it 
had upon that mass of granite which had softened 
before his eyes into a cloudlike mass, inviting, delicate, 
exquisite. At any rate, something lifted him out of 
himself, transformed him from a sculptor thinking in 
the ordinary terms of his art, thinking in terms of 
statues of individual men, thinking of a head of Lee. 
He saw in this memorial the spirit of the South, em- 
bodied most magnificently, perhaps, in the commander- 
in-chief, but nevertheless the spirit of a great host. He 
would not carve Lee, he would carve the host, Lee at 
its head, to be sure, but Lee followed in the memorial, 
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as he was followed in life, and as he was followed in 
death for fifty years, by a host of his countrymen, 
struggling under heavy burdens, weary and footsore, 
but indomitable! Already he could begin to see them on 
that mighty cliff, horsemen, foot-soldiers, guns, cais- 
sons, transport-wagons, an interminable column wind- 
ing its way it knew not whither, but confident in the 
leadership of a great man, passionately loyal to the 
standard he had raised. 

The right or the wrong of that quarrel did not mat- 
ter. It was the loyalty that counted, the loyalty that 
was worthy of the greatest memorial that could be 
raised, worthy of the utmost that the genius of any 
sculptor could achieve. Here was a task in which he 
might exhaust every resource that he could command 
of hand and of brain, assured that if he performed it 
worthily, his fame could not perish while the granite 
endured. The sun had set upon the Confederacy, but 
the loyalty it had engendered hung over the land like 
this afterglow; then through the afterglow let no single 
figure, but Lee’s army come marching once again in a 
final assault, not upon some crest of Gettysburg, but 
upon the memories of their people. Let the figures be 
cut tall and deep in the surface of the rock, that the 
very hill might dwindle in comparison with the greatness 
of the human spirit. Let the mountain bear witness 
that although its columns were shattered and its ban- 
ners borne down, as long as the human heart is capable 
of loyalty to an ideal, the army of Lee will march as 
those gray figures struggle toward some eternal goal. 
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Seven years were to pass before the first drill bit into | 
the stone in accomplishment of the dream. They were 
to be years of incessant struggle against overwhelming 
odds, against the inertia of men as well as the inertia © 
of the mountain, years marked by innumerable defeats _ 
and many days of secret despair. But mercifully all 
those years were hidden from Gutzon Borglum when he 
rose and went to his house that night with his answer 
in his heart. 


II 


HE duration and the burden of the struggle were 
hidden also from the women who received their 
answer the next day, although none of them failed to 
realize that it would be long and arduous. What the 
sculptor proposed was to carve on the side of the moun- 
tain a sculpture, heroic in size, representing the army 
of the Confederacy, with portrait figures of its leaders. 
The group was to be fifty feet high, and probably four 
or five-hundred feet long. It was an audacious pro- 
posal, a gigantic concept. Yet, as time revealed, it was 
but a timid, hesitant first step along the road that the 
project was destined to follow. When work actually 
began, it was upon a design two-hundred feet high, and 
thirteen-hundred feet long! 

The story of Stone Mountain is the history of three 
struggles against three distinct problems, calling for 
the exercise of three different talents: those of the 
engineer ; of the publicist ; and of the artist. In 1916, 
the group in Atlanta had two assets, and only two, 
neither of which had the slightest value in the eyes of 
the world at large. There was the passionate devotion 
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to an ideal of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Upon the practical value in the eyes of business men 
of that particular asset there is no need of comment. 
There was in addition, the dream of a sculptor. Some- 
times, as when it is presented to a Lorenzo de’Medici, 
for instance, the dream of a sculptor has value 
that even commercialists recognize. But here was no 
Lorenzo, and besides, this particular dream was so ex- 
traordinary that even sculptors regarded it as wildly 
fanatical, upon—if not clear across—the verge of 
insanity. Compared to it, even the devotion of the 
women was of more value on the open market. 

What it was proposed to accomplish with such in- 
considerable means, was an engineering feat without 
parallel. The amount of material to be moved was not 
great, by comparison with such huge projects as the 
digging of a ship-canal, or the building of a large irri- 
gation plant; but some such project must be used as a 
standard of comparison if one is to regard the Stone 
Mountain job as small from the engineer’s standpoint, 
for the sheer mass of material involved ran into thou- 
sands of tons of rock. The engineer’s task became ap- 
palling, however, when the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding this job were taken into consideration. These 
thousands of tons of rock were not simply to be 
removed from one place to another. They were to be 
taken from the face of a sheer precipice, neither from 
its brow nor from its foot, but from a spot half-way 
between. The workers must descend four-hundred feet 
from the top, and work with a sheer drop of five-hun- 
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dred feet or more below them. The rock must be taken 
out with the impossible precision of Shylock’s pound 
of flesh—neither an ounce too much, nor an ounce too 


little. It must come from spots indicated with the 


utmost care and exactness; and one careless blast, one 
bite of a single drill driven too deep might ruin the 
whole work. It is anything but wonderful that many 
of the best engineers whose opinion was sought smiled 
and shook their heads. 

Hardly less terrific was the task laid out for the 
publicist. It was apparent from the beginning that no 
such project as the Stone Mountain Memorial could be 
the work of any individual, or any group of individuals. 


_A newspaper writer might conceive the idea of a me- 


morial on the mountain. A small group of women 
might nourish the idea and strive to realize it, as the 
Atlanta Daughters of the Confederacy did. An artist 
might evolve the design and make it in a small-scale 


_ model, as Gutzon Borglum did. But the realization of 


such a dream clearly called for the joint effort of in- 
numerable hands and brains. It meant years of labor 
on the part of many workmen, which, in turn, meant 
the expenditure of millions of dollars. The raising of 
millions is no impossible feat in America, but it is not 
done without a good cause, ably presented. 

The presentation of this cause called for ability of 
a particularly high order, because there were so many 
ways in which it might be presented badly. After all, 


it had to be admitted that the memorial was intended 


to commemorate the valor of men who fought against 
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the United States of America. The seed of war is hate, 
and it bears fruit according to its kind. The collision 
of the sections was fifty years past, but the hatreds it 
had engendered were not yet dead, and even among 
thoughtful southerners there was a considerable body 
of opinion that deprecated any movement that seemed 
to emphasize the quarrels of long ago. Among north- 
erners, on the other hand, there was an uneasy feeling 
that the very admission that there were great souls 
among the leaders of the Confederacy, could be con- 
strued as an admission that those who opposed the 
Confederacy might have been of a lesser breed, an 
admission which no self-respecting northerner can ever 
make. It was the task of the publicist to emphasize the 
spiritual truth of the memorial, that it commemorates, 
not a cause, but valor; not a political theory, but the 
self-sacrificing devotion that leads heroes fo death for 
what they believe to be right, regardless of what flag 
flies over them. 

The third problem, the artist’s problem, was the 
most difficult of all. It is difficult even to state it. 
It involved profound psychological alterations and in- 
hibitions. It called for thinking in new dimensions. 
Sculpture is ordinarily a matter involving feet and 
inches, but the employment of any such scale here 
would have been fatal. Even to talk of an equestrian 
figure, and a portrait at that, a hundred and thirty- 
seven feet high was regarded as preposterous. The 
sculptor who undertook such a work, conceived in such 
terms, would inevitably forget his portrait in thinking 
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of the hundred and thirty-seven feet. Handling Stone 
Mountain effectively meant first of all the mental feat 
of reducing Stone Mountain to manageable size. How 
Gutzon Borglum went about it is not altogether clear 
to the sculptor himself, but he knows that he simply 
refused to think of the mountain as a mountain at all, 
and considered it merely as a plaque, or as a hatful 
of clay which he could hold in his two hands and carve 
with a lead-pencil or a match. 

The audacity of that feat is to be appreciated to 
the full only by artists, but it may be grasped in part 
by anyone who is familiar with the hill itself, or with 
any mountain of comparative size. Stone Mountain, 
_ however, is almost, if not quite, unique. It is prob- 
ably the largest upthrust of flawless granite in the 
world. It measures eight hundred and sixty-seven feet 
high by almost a mile long. From its crest, on the 
northwestern side, it describes a parabolic curve for 
about three hundred feet, after which the drop is 
practically sheer. It is like nothing else so much as 
a mighty cataract, a Niagara of stone five times as 
high as the Niagara of water. Reducing it to a little 
sculptor’s clay was an imaginative feat comparable to 
reducing Niagara to the contents of an after-dinner 
coffee cup poured into a saucer. 

Nonetheless, nine years after the sculptor stared at 
the mountain in the afterglow, all three problems had 
been attacked successfully. The engineer’s job had 
been done so far that the technical difficulties re- 
maining were merely those of intelligent execution of 
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plans and the maintenance of an adequate supply of 
labor. And contrary to the gloomy predictions of 
many experts, not a single life had been lost. The 
publicist’s job had been done to the extent that the 
interest, not of the South alone, but of the whole na- 
tion, and the official cooperation of the United States 
Government, had been enlisted. As for the problem 
of the artist, it is sufficient to say that every morn- 
ing’s sunlight now falls upon the face of Lee. That 
great head is finished. The rest of the central group 
is blocked out. The completion of the remainder of 
the memorial is not only possible, but easily within 
the powers of the man who began it. 

This modern miracle is indeed far from being the 
work of Gutzon Borglum alone. It is the work of 
thousands of people, the vast majority of whom are 
hardly aware that they had a hand in it. But Borg- 
lum is the one man who played an important part in 
the solution of all three problems, and the man who 
knows most about how they were attacked. One man 
may describe accurately enough how a particular deal 
was financed, and another can tell how an intricate bit 
of machinery was devised; but when it comes to the 
whole story of Stone Mountain, Gutzon Borglum alone 
can speak with authority. 


II 


EXT to Borglum himself, the greatest authority 
on how the work was actually done, is neither an 
engineer nor a sculptor, but a young Georgian who was 
drawn into the work purely by chance. In May, 1916, 
it was determined to hold a great ceremony dedicating 
Stone Mountain as a memorial to the Confederacy. 
The exercises were to be held on the level ground in 
front of the mountain, facing the cliff which was to 
bear the sculpture, and a feature of the decorations 
was a great Confederate flag, thirty by fifty feet, which 
was to be hung against the face of the cliff, about 
where the head of Lee is now. The big flag was sup- 
plied by patriots of the locality, but it was left to 
the sculptor to put it in place, and he hired men to 
do it, sending them out to the mountain two days in 
advance. He employed also an Atlanta contractor to 
build a platform for the speakers and the invited 
guests, down on the level ground. 
The man who got the platform job was a youngster 
by the name of J. G. Tucker, who was just going into 


the building business in a small way and who, therefore, 
17 
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took a lively interest even in so small a job as building 
the platform. On the day of the dedication, he went 
out to the mountain just to make sure that everything 
was all right. He rode in the same automobile that 
took the sculptor himself, who was going out early 
also, to look after: the final arrangements. As they 
came in sight of the cliff, Borglum uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay. The flag was nowhere in sight. Far 
up on the crown of the hill, outlined against the sky, 
were four or five pygmy figures struggling futilely with 
something on the ground. Borglum commented dis- 
gustedly on the efficiency of his crew. 

“T’ll hang that flag, if that’s all you want,” said 
Tucker. 

“Can you get it there by one o’clock? It’s ten now,” 
asked Borglum. 

“Sure,” said Tucker. 

At one o’clock, when the ceremonies began, the flag 
was hanging beautifully against the cliff, five-hundred 
feet above the heads of the spectators, four-hundred 
feet below the top of the cliff. 

“Why, they had everything all ready when I got to 
the top,” explained Tucker. ‘All I had to do was drop 
it down.” 

The explanation did not satisfy Borglum. He in- 
vestigated. He discovered four negroes, still ashy in 
complexion from their experience on the top of that 
hill, but proudly telling a hair-raising tale to their 
fellows who had not been there. They told their tale 
to the sculptor. They were the men originally sent to 
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the top of the mountain to anchor a pair of strong 
cables by which the flag was to be suspended. But they 
were prudent men. On the top they found a red line 
traced on the rock where the slope began to grow 
dangerous. They were aware that three men had 
crossed that line the previous year. They were also 
aware that each of the three had been picked up with 
difficulty from the rocks eight hundred and sixty-seven 
feet below and buried. They rightly considered that 
it was no part of their contract to lengthen the 
grisly record of Stone Mountain’s tragedies, and they 
remained behind the red line. So did the flag, in spite 
of all they could do. 

To them then came a stranger, a stocky man of 
Herculean strength, but obviously of no conspicuous 
agility. He said that he had never been on the moun- 
tain before. He took off his shoes and crossed the red 
line. Aghast, they told him of his three predecessors. 
He spat, and continued to creep down the smooth face 
of the rock, pitched at an angle of more than forty- 
five degrees and increasing in steepness down to the 
point at which it dropped sheer to the level plain of 
Georgia far below. Fifty feet below the red danger 
line was a little bulge in the rock, almost imperceptible 
from the top, and yet a distinct flattening of the slope 
for a foot or two. He reached it on hands and knees. 
He stood up. 

“Now you boys bring your drills and sledge-hammers 
down here,” he said calmly. 

They came. Perhaps the first practical miracle 
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worked on Stone Mountain happened right then, when 
all four of them, impelled by some force they never 
have understood, pulled off their shoes and with terror 
clutching at their vitals, crept down the slope. They 
protested and expostulated, they swore they would 
never do it, but they came. Arrived on the precarious 
foothold of the bulge, they gathered confidence enough 
to swing the sledges. They drilled holes in the rock 
and inserted spikes to anchor the cables. Momentarily 
expecting the slip that would precede the plunge to 
death, they gathered up the folds and cast the flag 
over the edge. They crept back up the slope and in a 
few minutes stood on the top, safe and sound. They 
had broken the record of Stone Mountain. They had 
gone over the danger line and had come back alive. 
They felt the thrill of the great work and were not 
slow to tell of their achievement when they reached the 
ground below. They looked with immense respect on 
the stranger who had made them do it and pointed him 
out to their acquaintances. 

“TI need this man,” said Borglum to himself, and 
hired him on the spot. 

He kept him for nine years, except for the interval 
when work on the mountain was halted by the great 
war of 1917-18. During that period Tucker left 
Borglum for a job bigger even than Stone Mountain. 
He became Captain Tucker of the One Hundred Sixth 
Engineers. When the disturbance was over, however, 
he came back at once, looking for work on his old job, 
which he found existed no longer. The funds were 
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exhausted. The war had diverted public attention 
from the work, and it was not until 1922 that enough 
money was collected to enable its resumption. As soon 
as that occurred, however, Tucker was back on the 
work in supreme command under the sculptor himself. 
He never left it again until he left it in 1925, sixty 
seconds in advance of a sheriff’s officer, who had a war- 
rant for Tucker, charging him with malicious damage 
to the work for which he had risked his life times with- 
out number, and whose successful completion was the 
greatest ambition he had ever conceived. 

The story of Stone Mountain is full of apparent 
contradictions, paradoxes and anomalies. It is curious 
that everything went smoothly as long as funds were 
scarce and Borglum paid the bills, but that trouble 
developed as soon as two and a half million dollars 
came in sight. It is curious—unprecedented, indeed— 
that a great government should have taken part in 
building a monument commemorative of the valor of 
men who fought against it. But one of those curiosi- 
ties can be explained by the innate weakness of human 
nature, and the other, by its innate fineness. More 
striking, because inexplicable by any of the written 
rules, is the fact that a man who is not a graduate 
engineer, not even a hard-rock man, nor a dynamite 
man, nor a stone-cutter, should have grappled success- 
fully with an engineering problem involving rock that 
some able engineers had flatly declared impossible. 

Perhaps the answer lies in the very fact that Tucker 
didn’t know any rules. There were no rules for this 
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particular job, because there was no precedent from 
which rules could be drawn. All that the best engi- 
neers knew about the job in the beginning, was that it 
had never been done successfully, from which they in- 
ferred, not unreasonably, that it couldn’t be done. But 
Tucker didn’t know even that much, so when Borglum 
told him to go ahead and do it, he went ahead and 
did it. 


IV 


OME time before the work was stopped in 1925, 
the twenty-four thousandth cubic yard of rock had 
been removed. Exact figures are not available, because 
sheriff’s officers seized part of the records and neither 
Borglum nor Tucker was thereafter allowed to ex- 
amine them. But Tucker distinctly recalls the day 
when the check ran up to twenty-four thousand. 
Taking twenty-four thousand cubic yards as the 
measure, however, the figures reveal something of the 
immensity of the work accomplished in the compara- 
tively short time that the workers were permitted to 
move rock. A cubic foot of granite weighs one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds, a cubic yard, four thousand, 
four hundred and fifty-five pounds, approximately two 
and a quarter tons. In other words, Borglum took out 
of that mountain in less than twenty months, much 
more than fifty thousand tons of material. These 
figures alone seem to be sufficient answer to the charge 
brought later that the work was being neglected. 
Infinitely more troublesome than the mass of rock 
to be removed, however, was the question of methods 
23 
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of attack. There were no rules, no precedents, for 
this sort of work. The difficulty of getting at the rock 
and actually getting it cut out, was great, since it had 
to come off the face of the cliff, and the workmen must 
be suspended between heaven and earth, but that was 
only part of the trouble. There was the psychological 
problem to be solved. These workmen were not to be 
mere quarrymen, but sculptors. They were to carve 
rock, not simply to cut it. Their work had to be done 
with the nicest precision, which meant that they must 
concentrate every faculty upon it, to the exclusion of 
all else. But how is a man to concentrate every faculty 
upon carving a bit of stone when he knows that death 
is four inches behind him? 

It was clear to Borglum that he not only had to 
bring his working crew within reach of the stone that 
they were to work, but that he must bring them there 
with quiet minds. He must contrive to banish from 
their consciousness the specter of death upon the rocks 
hundreds of feet below. He must not only make the 
job safe in actuality, but he must make it so clearly 
safe that men not abnormally timid would dismiss 
worry from their minds. And as to the accomplish- 
ment of this, he had no guide whatever. 

But the first necessity was to get to the place where 
work was to start. Borglum explained to Tucker that 
he wished a platform to be fixed to the face of the cliff 
and located it by pointing out a certain bulge in the 
rock. He indicated how he thought that bulge might 
be reached and left the details to Tucker. “Go there,” 
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he said, and then turned his attention to other de- 
tails. 

Borglum and his chief assistant stood on the top of 
Stone Mountain when the order was issued. “That 
bulge in the rock” was some five hundred feet below the 
spot where they were standing. No human foot had 
ever touched it, unless, perchance, some one of the poor 
victims of the mountain had struck it in the course 
of his awful descent. It was then May, 1916, a day 
or two after the ceremony which had dedicated the 
mountain to its purpose as a memorial. The way had 
been cleared for the work to begin. Between two and 
three-thousand dollars were in hand, raised by the 
_ Daughters of the Confederacy. The leader of the At- 
lanta chapter, Mrs. Helen Plane, had approached the 
owner of the property long before, and had found him 
most hospitable to the enterprise and willing to do 
anything in his power to forward it. This man, 
Samuel H. Venable, of Atlanta, was later to play an 
important part in carrying the work forward; at this 
time he had already done the one indispensable thing 
—he had given the mountain. 

“How much will you require?” was the only ques- 
tion he asked of Borglum, when the sculptor went to 
talk to him about it. 

“Well, I want this side of the mountain, but I also 
particularly want the sky,” was the answer. 

Venable had anticipated a large request, but this 
staggered him. 

“The sky?” he repeated. 
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“Yes,” said Borglum, “I want so much of the top 
of the mountain above the sculpture as will make it 
impossible for anything ever to be built on the sky-line 
to detract from the dignity of the memorial.” 

The owner saw the point instantly, and agreed. The 
papers accordingly had been drawn to include the area 
at the top of the cliff far enough back from the edge 
to render it certain that no jimcrack architecture 
ever can be placed in a position to interfere with the 
spectator’s enjoyment of the carved mountainside. 
There will never be anything above the memorial except 
the expanse of the sky. 

Now it was time to begin the actual work. The de- 
sign was already in existence, the central group had 
been modeled, and there was nothing further for the 
sculptor to do on the scene until he could begin to 
apply his drawing to the surface of the rock. He had 
determined on the spot to begin, and had brought 
Tucker to the top of the mountain to point it out to 
him. 

Stone Mountain is almost at the extreme southern 
end of the great massif known as the Appalachian sys- 
tem. In northwestern Georgia and northern Alabama 
that system subsides gradually into the plain that edges 
the Gulf of Mexico. But it does not end abruptly. 
First the mountain chains that are prominent in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina are broken up into compar- 
atively short ridges. Then the ridges become distinct 
hills, more or less detached, but studding the whole 
upland country. Gradually these hills become lower 
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and lower, until they fade out in the flat country of 
southern Alabama. 

One of these, an isolated hill, is Stone Mountain, 
which rises somewhat gradually on its southern side, 
but breaks away abruptly to the north in the tremen- 
dous cliff that is to bear the memorial. Borglum and 
Tucker stood at the top of this cliff on that May 
morning eleven years ago. Below them north Georgia 
spread away like a map, all its lesser hills flattened 
out by the great height. At the foot of the mountain 
nestled the little village of Stone Mountain, a village 
of toy houses inhabited by figures out of a child’s 
Noah’s Ark, as seen from the mountain crest. The 
white ribbon of a state highway curled lazily away 
from the base of the hill, and a railway cut sharply 
athwart the green and brown landscape, black, 
straight, rigid, as if laid down by a ruthless penman 
with a ruler. It was the line to Athens, on the far 
horizon; to South Carolina, just over the edge of the 
world; to Richmond, the old capital, and to Wash- 
ington, the new, of the sometime Confederate States. 
But here, on the crest, the two men were out of the 
world. The busy affairs of life were spread before 
them, but detached, remote from this spot heaved up 
so high toward heaven that life had deserted it and of 
all the uproar of the world below, not a whisper pene- 
trated here. Sunlight and silence possessed the sum- 
mit. Vultures were content to float far below, and it was 
curious to look down upon their backs as they sailed 
insolently along the face of that beetling mass of stone. 
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“You see that bulge in the rock?” said Borglum, 
pointing to a slight protuberance of the stone that 
thrust out, midway between heaven and earth. “We 
must establish our first platform there. Go there.” 

He went away. Tucker called up all his forces, and 
the nine years’ battle between man and mountain began. 

The first men summoned were certain negroes whom 
Tucker had employed on other work. All his life the 
Georgian had worked negroes, and he knew them as a 
man learns to know them only by a lifetime of daily 
association with them on the job. He knows that the 
right kind of negro, rightly handled, is the best laborer 
on the face of the earth, and his experience as a con- 
tractor had made him acquainted with many of the 
right kind. For this particular job he picked his gang 
with unusual care. He sought for men who were strong 
and agile and endowed with the necessary intelligence 
to do the sensible thing in an emergency, without 
waiting for orders. Since his reckless experience with 
the flag, he had acquired prodigious respect for that 
cliff, and while he intended to go to the bulge, he did 
not intend to drop any of his workmen into the chasm 
on the way. 

He hauled timbers up the back of the mountain. He 
brought up drills and hammers and lengths of stout 
cable. He brought up bolts and spikes and many steel 
bars, an inch and a quarter square and roughened 
on the surface, such steel as is used to reinforce con- 
crete in big building operations. He brought up his 
hand-picked gang of negroes, and set them to drilling 
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holes in the surface of the rock. He made his holes 
two inches in diameter and ten inches apart, and into 
the holes he set bars so that they projected eight or 
ten inches. It was then necessary to anchor the bars, 
so that they would not rattle around in the holes, or 
pull out. Lead or babbitt metal is customarily used 
for such work, poured in molten. But metal, when it 
cools, shrinks a little, so while it might be trusted to 
hold the bar in place, there would inevitably be a little 
play, and Tucker intended to have a firm foothold. So 
when his bars were in place he poured around them 
molten sulphur, which does not shrink when it cools. 
This was a trick Borglum had learned in erecting great 


_ sculptural groups. Soon the projecting ends of his 


bars were fixed as firmly as the very mountain itself. 
Then he made a set of ordinary stairs, with timbers 
two by eight inches for string-pieces, and carefully he 
slid the stairs down the slope until the upper end 
rested against his projecting bars. Then he bolted 
his string-pieces to the bars, and had a flight of steps 
that might break, but could not possibly tear loose. 
At the bottom of the flight, though, there was nothing 
except the smooth stone, and it was not practical for 
men to stand on the bottom steps and drill holes into 
the rock. 

To overcome this difficulty, he adopted an expedient 
that is illustrative of the hair-raising character of the 
work. At the top of the slope he fixed a great anchor- 
age, firm and strong, to which he attached a big cable. 
At the end of the cable, he fixed four smaller ropes to 
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which he fastened a complicated harness specially de- 
signed to fit around the body of a man. Into each 
harness went a man, and the cable was paid out until 
the men reached the spot where the next hole was to 
be drilled. Then one of them sat down, held in place 
by his harness, and applied the point of the drill to 
the rock, while the others, with their feet on the rock 
but the bulk of their weight thrown into the harness 
and its sustaining cable, swung the heavy hammers. 
So the holes were drilled. It was perfectly simple and 
perfectly safe, as long as the cables held; but if a man 
let his hammer slip, or the holder lost his grip on the 
drill, that particular tool would have to be picked up 
by some one on the level ground, eight hundred feet 
below. A strong man, swinging a sledge-hammer 
upon a drill with all his might, necessarily puts a 
tremendous strain on a supporting cable. Had one of 
them snapped, a man’s life would have been snuffed 
out. But none snapped. The work on Stone Mountain 
has never cost a life, because no man ever went down 
that hill until keen and vigilant eyes had inspected 
every inch of the rope by which literally his life was 
to hang. 

At the bottom of the first flight of steps, a second 
flight was bolted, and a third at the bottom of that. 


— 


When Borglum returned three weeks later, he could 4 


walk quietly down a long flight of stairs to a broad 
platform at the bottom. The imner edge of the plat- 


form was set against “that bulge in the rock.” Tucker — 


had gone there. 


V 


JT is all very well to dream magnificent dreams, to 
conceive great projects surpassing all that has ever 
been done, or even attempted, and to go so far as to 
reduce to words and sketches the outline of the work. 
t is fine to have the genius to imagine a monumental 
work, noble in proportion and beautiful in detail, and 
to be able to realize one’s dreams in clay so that others 
‘may catch some hint of the splendor of the ideal. But 
Br that ability does not constitute mastery. When the 
dreamer is confronted with reality as ruthless as Stone 
Mountain granite, all too often we witness Herbert 
‘Spencer’s tragedy, “the murder of a beautiful Theory 


- Gutzon Borglum came near witnessing that tragedy 
before a chisel had ever scratched the surface of Stone 
Mountain. He had dreamed his great dream. He 
a could see his sculptured figures already streaming down 
across the surface of the cliff. He had reduced his 
_ project to understandable terms and had inspired 
% others with the beauty of it. He had made a model 
ad in clay of the central group and knew just how each 
+ 31 
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of the important figures should stand. But the brutal 
fact was that his design was here and Stone Mountain 
was there, and no human being knew how to transfer 
the design to the mountain. 

Here was where his audacious scheme of treating the 
mountain as a hatful of clay, broke down. That was 
excellent in the studio, when he was studying his com- 
position, but it wouldn’t go out in the open air. 
Momentarily, he was under the delusion that it would. 
He actually tried to go out and draw lines on the 
mountain as he might draw lines on a block of marble 
from which he intended to have a figure cut. By laymg 
a cable along the top and dropping other cables yer= 
tically at intervals of fifty feet, he did succeed in divid- 
ing the cliff into panels. He fastened himself mto 
harness and was lowered over the face of the cliff with 
a bucket of white lead and a diagram cut into squares 
like an ordnance map. Over the gulf he swung, sway- 
ing in the wind, and, when he could, dabbing at the rock 
with his paint-brush ; but when he was drawn up again, 
he couldn’t see his work! On that vast area his little 
lines made no more impression than a bright new 
pin would make, if it were dropped into a hay-field. 
His design called for a panel nearly two hundred feet 
high by thirteen hundred feet long. That is an area 
of approximately seven acres. He had been trymg 
to draw a picture on seven acres of stone. 

Along that line the mountain had won, without a 
doubt. It took no great amount of battering against 
the rock wall, as the wind swung him back and forth, 
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to drive into his mind the realization that he would 
be literally battered to pulp before the design was one- 
tenth transferred. It couldn’t be done that way. He 
withdrew awhile, to consider. 

In the meantime, he was being bombarded with ad- 
vice from all quarters. Much of it was irrelevant, but 
some of it was not. Eminent men in his own profession, 
the ablest sculptors in America, to whose words any 
artist must give weight, begged him to listen to reason. 

“You have already made a reputation,” they said. 


“The Mares of Diomedes are in the Metropolitan 


Museum. The head of Lincoln is in the capitol. You 
are succeeding both with ideal figures and with por- 
traits. Why spoil it all with an insane project that 
cannot succeed in anything but in making you the 
laughing-stock of the world?” 

There was no doubt about the honesty of that advice. 
It came from honest men who were also sincere and de- 
voted friends. But Borglum shook his head, not merely 
in negation, but as shaking off the very suggestion 
that his enterprise be abandoned. Nothing entered 
into consideration with him any longer—nothing ex- 
cept the problem of how that design was to be trans- 
ferred. 

A memory of his youth came to his assistance. 
Years before he had lived in a California town where 
the streets were lighted by arcs suspended from tre- 
mendously tall poles. Borglum remembered walking 
down the shady streets of that town and seeing cast 


‘upon the sidewalk shadows of leaves, leaves of ordinary 
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size, maples perhaps, but casting shadows two feet = 


across. Why could he not, employing a great light 
at the foot of the mountain, cast a shadow of his 
design upon the face of the cliff? Then he could sus- 
pend workmen with paint-pots from the top, and they 
could paint the outlines of the shadows on the stone. 
Why could he not attack the problem from that angle? 

The Eastman Kodak people told him why. The 
makers of lenses and optical instruments told him why. 
The moving-picture people told him why. The West- 
inghouse Electric company told him why. Never was 
greater unanimity of opinion in condemnation of a 
scheme. As one man, they told him that with arti- 
ficial light you can cast a shadow with a sharp edge 
a maximum distance of two hundred and seventy feet. 
At a greater distance, the outline becomes blurred. 
But to cast a beam of light on the face of that cliff at 
half-way up its height, meant to cast it vertically four 
hundred and thirty-four feet, and of course he couldn’t 
shoot it straight up. His lamp would necessarily have 
to stand back a little from the base of the cliff, so 
that at the very best his ray would have to be about 
seven hundred feet long, which was nearly three times 
as far as it was considered possible, with the instru- 
ments in use, to project a shadow with a sharp edge. 
The thing just couldn’t be done. 

Unfortunately, though, it had to be done, for that 
was the only way to get that design on the cliff. There 
followed some of the most soul-racking months that 
Borglum ever knew. He consulted every one he could 


‘ . 
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lights, or moving-pictures, or electric lamps. Every 
_ one was courteous, every one was interested, but every 
one agreed that the thing couldn’t be done. The lamp 
_ manufacturers raised another objection. To get the 
effect he required, they said, that is, a floodlight so 
_ powerful that it would illuminate an area of an acre 
at a distance of seven hundred feet, was feasible, but 
_ to make a stereopticon of that size was out of the 
question, because if you made your arc large enough 
to cast so much light, the heat would be so intense 
that your lenses would crack as fast as you put them 
in. Nevertheless, they were interested. They sent 
their experts to study the question. They put some of 
their best men on the job. They overcame one difficulty 
after another. At the end of months of experimenta- 
tion they evolved a lamp that would do the business. 
It was not very large. It looked much like an ordinary 
- moving-picture projection machine, but so complicated 
was the construction that it cost the company two 
thousand two hundred dollars to build it. By that 
time, though, they were thoroughly aroused. They 
knew the purpose to which the lamp was to be put, and 
when it had been set up and tried successfully, they 
dumbfounded Borglum by presenting it to him with 
their compliments. 

Other big concerns were equally handsome in their 
treatment of the harassed artist. Borglum transferred 
the scene of operations from Georgia to his home at 
Stamford, Connecticut, and sent for Tucker. The lat- 
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ter hung a huge canvas square between two telegraph 
poles seven hundred feet from Borglum’s house, and 
every night the two toiled with their lights and lenses, 
trying to get a sharp shadow outlined on the screen. 
They found that by using a second lens in the stereop- 
ticon, they could greatly increase the distance that a 
shadow could be cast. So they experimented, using a 
gob of modeling clay to hold the second lens in position, 
and moving it slowly back and forth. They had made a 
slide by pasting two tiny strips of black paper in the 
form of an “X.” Night after night they strove to cast 
that X on the screen, but to no avail. It simply wouldn’t 
focus. They could get a shadow on the screen, but 
that was all. Finally one night they discovered a sharp 
streak of light on the screen, which was otherwise in 
shadow. This was inexplicable, for there was nothing 
of that sort on the slide. They took it out and ex- 
amined it to penetrate the mystery, and a particularly 
rigid inspection revealed the cause. In cutting out the 
strips of black paper, some one had let the shears slip, 
ever so slightly, and there was a sliver of paper almost 
cut off along the edge of one of the strips. The cut 
was so slight that it had not been noticed when the 
paper was pasted on the slide, yet through that hair- 
like opening had slipped the ray that struck a streak 
of light clear across a screen twenty-eight by thirty 
feet. Then they realized the situation. The enlarge- 
ment of the X was so enormous that the shadow cast 
by the strips of paper where they crossed had actually 
blotted out that gigantic screen. 
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In tremendous, but restrained excitement, they 

marked carefully the position of the slide when it cast 
the streak of light, then took another slide painted 
over with black. Borglum, with a pin point, scratched 
through the black a head, not as large as a split pea, 
and inserted the slide. In lines of blazing light the 
head stood out on the dark screen, covering its huge 
surface. It was as clear and distinct as if it had been 
cut there with a keen knife. The problem of casting 
a sharp-edged shadow seven hundred feet had been 
solved. 
’ This part of the story is soon told, but it took 
months of incessant labor to work it out, and even 
at that, the business was not yet done. It was proved 
that geometrical designs could be cast for that great 
distance, but a photograph was a different matter. 
Borglum began to experiment with photographs of his 
medel, and the thing didn’t work. It was winter, and 
the ground was covered with snow. A great hill rose 
behind the telegraph-poles that held the screen, and 
the bare branches of the trees on the hillside made a 
fretwork against the white ground. The sculptor had 
no eyes for this. He was concentrating on that screen, 
on which his picture would not focus, but his small 
daughter, standing by his side one night, was fasci- 
nated by the trees. Suddenly she began shouting at her 
father. 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy!” she cried. “Look at the sol- 
diers, coming through the woods!” 

Like the Psalmist, Borglum lifted up his eyes unto 
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the hills, and thence came his help, for down that snow- 
covered slope, a perfect screen, came marching the 
mighty procession of Lee and his men. The tremen- 
dous beam had shot clear through the screen and 
thrown a perfect picture of the Confederate memorial 
on that Connecticut hill, one thousand five hundred feet 
away! Thereafter it was simply a matter of adjusting 
the second lens to bring the picture into sharp focus 
on the screen itself. 

So what all the experts had declared impossible was 
accomplished again. A shadow picture had been cast 
farther than a picture had ever been cast before. A 
stereopticon able to illuminate an acre at seven hun- 
dred feet had been so constructed that its heat would 
not crack a lens. The problem of transferring the 
design to the mountain seemed to be solved. 

But in reality, it was not solved yet. There re- 
mained the problem of distortion. Naturally, the 
shadow thrown on the cliff had to bear precisely the 
relative proportions of the picture on the slide, or it 
would be worthless for the purpose of transferring the 
design. A projecting machine set upon the ground 
had to be tilted up, and such slant as there was to 
the mountain was all backward. Therefore, the ray 
of light struck the surface of the rock at an acute 
angle, with the result that the top of the picture, 
which meant the heads of the men, would be im- 
mensely and grotesquely distorted. 

Again the experts shook their heads. They could 
furnish lenses guaranteed to correct distortion pro- 
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vided the ray struck the screen at right angles, but 
that was as far as they could go. No such problem 
as correcting the distortion of a picture projected at 
an acute angle ever had been presented. There were 
no rules covering such procedure, no precedent to go 
by. They suggested raising the light to a height that 
would permit projection at right angles. But that 
meant building a tower five-hundred feet high, and 
Borglum had no funds for such a scheme, even had it 
recommended itself to him. 

So once more he and Tucker set out into the un- 
known, aided in this instance by a Stamford photog- 
rapher named D’Emery. All D’Emery’s technical skill 
and all the resources of his studio, he placed at the 
disposal of these strange pioneers, resolved to do what 
had never been done, in order to meet a difficulty that 
had never arisen before. They gave weeks of work 
ana worry to this problem. They tried every device 
that their imaginations could suggest. Borglum real- 
ized that if he could swing the mountain with its base 
as an axis through a wide enough arc, eventually the 
face of the cliff would meet his ray of light at right 
angles. He could not tilt the mountain, but what 
was to prevent his tilting his model and photograph- 
ing it at the necessary angle? He tried it. But in the 
resulting photograph, the planes were all disarranged. 
He had moved a rough surface, and the whole composi- 
tion was thrown out of order. Then he took a pho- 
tograph of the model standing straight, thereby secur- 
ing a flat surface, which he tilted and photographed. 
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Out of this second photograph he made a slide, and it 
almost worked, but not quite. 

His resources were exhausted. His inventive genius 
flagged. Almost touching the goal, it seemed for a 
time that he could go no further, for flog his exhausted 
brain as he would, he could gain no further hint of an 
idea. Then, somehow, when he was least expecting it, 
as easily and naturally as day breaks, the right notion 
came to him. Why do all this photographing of tilted 
models and tilted photographs of models? Why not 
simply insert an ordinary slide and tilt the slide-holder, 
letting the beam of light correct itself as it passed 
through? After all these weeks of worry and fatigue, 
he had solved the whole problem with the touch of one 
finger! 


VI 


HE pudding was prepared, but the eating thereof 

was yet to be tried. A lantern wired in a way 
unheard of, equipped with lenses arranged in an un- 
heard-of fashion, and carrying a slide-holder tipped 
at an unheard-of angle, had successfully projected a 
picture for a distance never before attained, and ap- 
parently was casting sharp-edged shadows on the 
mountainside. All this pioneering work had been done 
merely as a means to an end, however, and if the end 
were not attained, it would be so much wasted effort, 
in so far as the Stone Mountain Memorial was con- 
cerned. It remained to be seen whether or not work- 
men actually could trace the outline on the mountain 
by means of the shadows. The only way to find out 
was for some one to go down the cliff and examine the 
shadows at close range. 

At this time no human being had ever gone from the 
top to the bottom of that cliff and lived. Borglum 
himself had hung over the edge, and Tucker as well 
as some of his workmen, had descended part way. But 
to make a full examination of the picture, it would 

41 
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be necessary to go down at night. It was no job for 
an inexperienced man, or a nervous man. It was no 
job on which a conscientious boss would send a work- 
man. Therefore Tucker claimed it for his own. 

On the night selected, he went to the summit with 
four picked men to handle the arrangement of wind- 
lass and winches which paid out the cable. Down by 
the lantern a little group stood to watch the experi- 
ment. Among them were two women, Mrs. Borglum 
and Mrs. Tucker, neither of whom wished to be there 
and neither of whom could stay away. Of them all, 
Tucker was the only one perfectly serene. He had 
inspected his cable and his machinery. He knew his 
men. ‘Therefore when the light was cast upon the side 
of the hill, he adjusted his harness, gave the word to 
his men, and stepped off the edge of the abyss without 
the least uneasiness. 

‘““What was there to worry about?” he asked later. 
“The cable was strong enough, and I knew those men. 
There wasn’t one of them who wouldn’t have stuck 
his arm in the gears rather than let that cable slip.” 

As he went over an overhanging projection on the 
edge of the precipice and swung clear of the rock wall, 
suddenly the light went out. 

“T was glad of it,” said Tucker. “That was a new 
cable, and there was a lot of spin in it. As soon as 
I swung clear of the rock, I began to whirl. It really 
didn’t make any difference—it was only the twist com- 
ing out of the rope—but it wouldn’t have looked nice 
to the folks down below. So I just shut my eyes and 
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for the next fifty feet or so went down spinning like 
atop. Then the rock bulged out again, until I was 
able to touch it and stop myself, and presently they 
got the lantern adjusted and the light came on. We 
didn’t have a bit of trouble.” 

The group below had a terrific half-minute, when 
their breath was stopped and their hearts were 
squeezed. But the light flashed on again, and there 
was Tucker, looking, at that height, like a black- 
beetle moving over the face of the cliff. Borglum 
shouted to him to go back. Sound carries with 
singular clearness up the rock wall, and Tucker heard 
him, but he continued to move slowly down. The men 
at the winches heard nothing, and Tucker knew that 
they could not hear. He had arranged that before 
he began the descent. Across a field of white light 
the black-beetle moved, creeping steadily down. It 
came to the edge of a shadow, disappeared. There 
was a horribly long interval when nothing could be 
seen by the watchers below, and they could not tell 
whether the man still hung on the face of the cliff, or 
whether the cable had snapped and given Stone Moun- 
tain a fourth victim. Borglum shouted again, and in 
response there appeared on the mountain a faint and 
wavering spot of light. Tucker carried an electric 
torch and he had turned its beam against the cliff. 
In the midst of that spot his body was outlined. The 
descent continued. Three times he disappeared into 
similar shadows, and three times the watchers’ hearts 
stood still. But eventually he arrived at the foot of 
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the cliff without a scratch and far less moved by the 
incident than was Borglum, who mopped perspiration 
from his brow. 

But Tucker arrived with another difficulty. Travel- 
ing down over the face of the cliff illuminated with 
a photograph of the model, had given him sufficient 
assurance that the problem of transferring the design 
was not yet solved. Almost from the beginning of the 
trip he had been lost. The enlargement of the picture 
was so gigantic that he had no means of determining 
upon what part of it his body rested. He could tell, 
part of the time, that he was in an area of light, and 
part of the time in an area of shadow, but that was 
all he knew. It was out of the question to distinguish, 
at close quarters, between half-tones and deep shadows. 
As for tracing the outline by following the edges of the 
shadows, that was not to be thought of. 

This particular problem, however, did not halt 
operations. Borglum simply took transparent paper, 
laid it upon the photograph, and with a pen and India 
ink traced the outlines that he desired traced upon 
the cliff. Of this he made a slide, and when it was put 
into the lantern, the marks of his pen were thrown 
upon the rock as black lines six inches across. All 
that was needed then was a crew of workmen with 
the nerve to go down that cliff at night, paint-pot in 
hand, and paint along those lines. Such men were not 
lacking. Night after night they went over the edge 
with paint-pots and brushes, tracing the shadow lines 
with white paint; and each succeeding sunrise found 
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the great picture on the mountain a little larger, 
a little more nearly complete, until the central group 
was all sketched in. Every man who went down came 
back unscathed. Stone Mountain is stained with 
human blood, but the memorial is clean. That was 
partly due to good fortune, but it speaks eloquently 
also of incessant vigilance and meticulous care. 

By the time the design had been sketched on the 
rock, a little air-compressor had been acquired and 
placed in commission on the top of the mountain. 
Thenceforth pneumatic drills could be used, and it 
was no longer necessary to suspend a group of men 
at the end of a cable to swing sledge-hammers over 
the brink of eternity. But even with the aid of com- 
pressed air, it soon became apparent that to drill out 
all the rock that would have to be removed would be a 
well-nigh endless task. The use of explosives was 
urged back and forth for months. Again the aid of 
experts was called for, and again it was cheerfully 
supplied, but without any great practical] results. 
Once more, it was a new field that the workers proposed 
to invade. Again the thing had to be attacked along 
the ancient line of trial and error. 

Borglum was profoundly convinced that a faster 
method of roughing-out was practicable, and a dozen 
schemes flitted through his head. He thought of ex- 
plosives, of course, but the terrible results that would 
follow a misplaced shot, or too heavy a charge, gave 
him pause. A model was easy to replace, or an 
ordinary block of stone. But he could not risk damag- 
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ing this block, because it was the only one of its kind 
in the world. Therefore, he racked his brain for 
expedients other than dynamite. He thought of 
pneumatic pressure, as it is employed in some quarries. 
He thought of hydraulic pressure. He considered 
splitting off the rock by the expansive power of 
dry wood gradually soaking up water, or by the ex- 
pansion of metal slowly heated. He contemplated 
drilling a series of holes in the rock and driving 
into the holes pegs, either of metal or of wood, the 
metal subsequently to be heated, or the wood soaked. 
Some of his schemes were no doubt fantastic, but 
some of them he still believes would work. 

But finally there appeared upon the scene a young 
Belgian engineer who was also a dynamite man. He 
had been drawn to the work simply as a sight-seer, 
but his comments on the engineering problem were so 
intelligent that Borglum finally explained his difficulty. 
They sat up most of a night talking it over. The 
Belgian was prompt to insist upon the use of explosives. 
He told Borglum of instance after instance in which 
they had been used under the most rigid control, not 
on a job of this particular kind, to be sure, but in 
many places where there was no less need for a clean 
fracture, without shattering. He convinced the 
sculptor that the method could be adapted to the 
work at Stone Mountain. 

A high-priced expert from one of the great powder 
companies was therefore imported to teach the work- 
ing crew how to handle dynamite, and one of Tucker’s 
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men, a young fellow named Cliff Davis, was detailed 
to that particular job. The expert knew what he was 
about, and Davis proved himself a capable student. 
Soon he came to the point at which he would place a 
row of charges, draw a semicircle on the rock under 
them, and then make bets with the boys that when 
he touched the charges off the line of fracture would 
be nowhere more than three inches from his chalk- 
line. 

But even with such demonstrated accuracy no 
chances were taken. A sort of dead-line was drawn 
around each central block, at no point closer than 
within six inches of where carving was to begin, and 
in some places as much as two feet away. Along 
this line an incision was made in the rock at least as 
deep as the dynamite was to go, so that in case the 
granite did begin to split, the splitting would stop 
at this incision, and the central block would not be 
damaged. 

Nevertheless, every one concerned felt that it was 
in some respects the most daring step in his career 
when Borglum, a few months before cessation of the 
work, in 1925, began to carry on his roughing-out by 
shooting the rock off with dynamite. In this, as in 
the matter of the cables, one error, one moment’s care- 
lessness or neglect, meant a fatality. No human life 
was at stake, but a single shot too heavy, or incor- 
rectly placed, might easily shatter the face of the 
mountain so badly that it would be almost or quite 
impossible to remedy the damage. But Cliff Davis 
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refused to make mistakes. The rock thundered down 
the mountain by thousands of tons, but it always 
came from the right place and there were no unex- 
pected cracks and holes left behind. The dynamite 
man handled his terrific instrument carefully, deftly, 
delicately. His charges were frequently no bigger 
than the end of his thumb. It is said, indeed, that his 
average charge was a section of a stick of dynamite 
shorter than the cap that set it off. His firing was 
done electrically, of course, and the explosion, when he 
touched off a long row of charges, was more a thud 
than a roar. But regularly great sections of the rock 
were heaved away, leaving a clean, smooth surface 
behind. Little by little, the masses of the central group 
began to show upon the surface of the cliff, and the 
drills had only to cut the figures out of relatively 
small biocks of stone. 

In the meantime, Tucker had brought down the face 
of the precipice all that was necessary, including a 
blacksmith shop. Just above the place where the rock 
fell sheer, he placed it. Viewed from below, it seemed 
to be clinging to a straight wall, like a fly or a great 
beetle, but in reality it was solidly set on vertical steel 
bars, prevented from bending in the middle by being 
encased in iron pipe. It was capable of carrying a 
load of twenty tons, if necessary, but the heaviest piece 
of machinery ever placed in it weighed only seven and 
a half tons. Perched just above the place where Gen- 
eral Lee’s hat is to appear, it obviated the necessity 
of making a five-hundred-foot climb to the top of the 
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mountain whenever it was necessary to sharpen a drill 
point, or replace a broken handle. 

The immensity of the labor involved in all these 
operations appalled visiting engineers. Again and 
again when men whose names are watchwords in the 
engineering world came to inspect the labor and were 
asked for suggestions, they proposed one thing—an 
elevator. Plans for an elevator were drawn, and were 
approved by the best engineering authority, but its 
cost was estimated at twenty thousand dollars. 

“If we had twenty thousand dollars,” said Borglum 
and Tucker, ‘‘we wouldn’t spend it on an elevator. 
We would buy a bigger air-compressor, and double 
the speed with which these figures are being drilled 
out. We have no material to haul up, and as for our 
men, they are willing to walk.” 

Then they would point to Homer. Homer is a 
Georgia negro and as fine a physical specimen as one 
could hope to find in all the South. He is of moderate 
stature, probably just under five feet eleven, coal 
black and endowed with startling strength. Many a 
time Homer has taken a timber two by eight inches 
and eighteen feet long—a reasonable load for two 
strong men on level ground—and lifting it from the 
wagon on which it was brought to the top of the 
mountain, has walked to the edge of the cliff and 
down the ladderlike stairs to the platform, four- 
hundred and eighty feet below, without setting the 
timber down or pausing for breath. On one occasion 
he brought down from the top of the mountain, single- 
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handed, twenty-two bags of cement in half a day. 
That is to say, he transported a weight considerably 
over a ton down that incline. 

Homer began work on the job the day work was 
started, and it was he who broke the models on the 
day that it stopped. He drew two dollars and fifty 
cents a day, and he could have got more money in 
the quarry at the foot of the mountain, where there 
would have been no necessity of risking his neck with 
every step he took. But Homer’s loyalty is no isolated 
case. Rather, it is typical of the spirit of the men 
employed on the mountain. 

“Tt’s the only job that I ever was on,” says Tucker, 
“where the trouble was not to get the workmen 
to stick, but to run ’em off when you didn’t want 
%em.”’ 

Mr. Borglum decided that the first bit of carving 
done was to be the head of Lee, which is the center and 
key of the whole picture. In June, 1923, the first 
drill bit into the rock on the actual carving. The 
work began extremely slowly, but another air-com- 
pressor was secured, and it began to speed up. More 
men were put on and it went faster and faster. The 
roughing-out of Lee’s head was completed on Decem- 
ber 1st, 1923, and then came the carvers, three men 
skilled in cutting figures, three genuine sculptors. 
Nobody was allowed to touch this work except under 
Borglum’s personal supervision, and when it came 
down to those last few touches which give its character 
to a carved face, even the sculptors stood aside, and 
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the master of the work, with his own hand, brought 
the job to a close. 

January 19, 1924, a crowd of fifteen or twenty 
thousand people gathered at the foot of Stone Moun- 
tain to witness the unveiling of the head of Lee. 
Borglum with Mrs. Plane sat on a platform half a 
mile away from the mountain, with a group of dis- 
tinguished guests. It is a curious fact that he, him- 
self, was now to see his work for the first time from 
a range of more than fifteen feet. Afterward the 
sculptor learned that in all that polite and con- 
gratulatory crowd there was scarcely a man who ex- 
pected to see a real portrait when the flags covering 
the face were drawn away. They knew that there 
was some kind of head there, to be sure, but they 
were morally certain that nothing better than a con- 
ventional figure could be produced by pneumatic 
drills on a mountainside. 

At last the signal was given and the covering flags 
were swept back. There was dead silence on the plat- 
form, and for a sickening moment the sculptor be- 
lieved that his work had failed. Then from some- 
where back in the crowd a hushed, amazed voice 
spoke up. 

“My God!” it said. “It is Lee!” 

The spell broke and the roar from the crowd crashed 
back in echoes from the stone wall. The bandmaster 
woke from his trance and leaped into action and as 
the brasses and drums rushed into the battle song of 
the Confederacy the distinguished assembly on the 
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platform stormed Borglum. They wrung his hand 
until his arm was numb, they hugged him, they wept 
without trying to conceal their tears, At that moment 
Borglum touched the apogee of his career. The South 
belonged to this man from Idaho, for he had paid the 
perfect tribute to the South’s idolized hero. In turn 
he had the tribute of the South. They played Dizie 
for him. They raised the rebel yell for him. They 
gave him the last and highest tribute of unconcealed 
tears. 

Later they called him a felon and sent a sheriff’s 
officer after him with handcuffs; but nothing can blot 
out of existence that day, January 19, 1924, when 
he tasted triumph. Such moments are what men live 
for and what artists above all other men live for. No 
matter what came afterward, or what may come in 
the future, in view of what happened on that day, 
it can not be denied that Gutzon Borglum has lived. 


ait 


— all the preliminary work, in- 
cluding the transfer of the design to the moun- 
tain and the placing of the staging and scaffolding, 
actual cutting of the rock went on for sixteen months, 
from October, 1923, to February, 1925. In that time 
about sixty per cent of the rough load of the group 
was removed, the head of Lee was finished, and Jack- 
son’s head made ready to be finished. But this work, 
gigantic as it seems when measured by the thousands 
of tons of rock removed, was only a tiny fraction of 
the labor. In 1925, Borglum had been at work, not 
for sixteen months only, but for nine years, and a 
great deal of his hardest and most difficult labor had 
had nothing to do with the removal of stone, and was 
completed before he was under contract. 

In 1916, when he first undertook the project, he 
had the enthusiasm of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy to back his own enthusiasm, and nothing 
else. As one looks back upon it, it seems as fantastic 
and hopeless an enterprise as ever was undertaken by 
the Knight of the Mancha. Gutzon Borglum accepted 
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a formal commission to execute a work of art whose 
total cost was certain to run into millions, and the 
funds turned over to him to pay for the work consisted 
of two thousand dollars. It is small wonder that his 
colleagues considered him moonstruck and that hard- 
headed, sensible business men in the South resolutely 
refused to be entangled with a scheme so preposterous. 

But in one respect, the situation was much to 
Borglum’s liking. Having no funds, the Daughters 
of the Confederacy set upon him no limit. If they 
had had in hand, say, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, they might have insisted that he keep the cost 
of the memorial within that amount. As it was, they 
simply accepted his idea, presented to them in a pencil 
sketch, gave him their two thousand dollars and told 
him to go as far as he liked. 

In view of later happenings, it is important to 
record here that at the time Borglum was commissioned, 
no human being, least of all the sculptor himself, 
knew exactly what the completed sculpture would look 
like. He had a very clear conception of the effect he 
intended to achieve, but only the haziest notion of 
how he was to achieve that effect. On their part, the 
Daughters of the Confederacy had investigated his 
record and were satisfied that he was a sculptor of 
such rank as the work required, and they had heard 
him explain his idea and were satisfied that his concep- 
tion of the meaning of the memorial was admirable. 
Every patron of art knows that if an artist has, first, 
sufficient technical ability, and second, an adequate 
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conception of the subject, the part of wisdom is to keep 
_ hands off and permit him to work out his creation in 
a his own way. This the Daughters of the Confederacy 
_ did, and years passed before they saw so much as a 
_ clay model of the central group of the design. 


In the seven years after 1915, only two business men 
risked their property in the scheme. One of these was 


_ Samuel H. Venable, who owned the cliff on which it 
_ was proposed to carve the central group. He trans- 


ferred free of charge a thousand feet of his prop- 
erty, but in the deed he inserted a skeptical proviso 
to the effect that if Mr. Borglum failed to carry out 
his scheme the property should revert to the Venable 
family. The other was a North Carolina tobacco 
magnate named Cobb, who gave Borglum his personal 
check for five thousand dollars to be applied to the 
work. 

But when was a true artist ever restrained from 
action by such a detail as having in hand seven thou- 
sand dollars with which to execute a project certain 
to cost millions? Borglum had money. His fame as 
a sculptor had already been so well established that 


’ he had more commissions than he could fill. Every- 


thing that he made he was selling at high prices, and 
he and his family had always lived simply, so he had 
cash to spare. When he first put Tucker to work, 
he gave him money out of his own pocket, and as the 
stairs crept down the cliff, he supplied more and 
more. How much he put into the project, first and 
last, he does not know, for he kept no exact records. 
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In 1923, he discovered among his papers, a bundle of 
receipted bills, representing a small part of his ex- 
penditures. Their total was thirty-eight thousand, 
five hundred dollars and this amount the Monumental 
Association has partly refunded. Since then he has 
traced other accounts to a total of about ninety 
thousand dollars. Much of this was spent for ma- 
chinery, cables, lumber and pay-rolls. A good deal 
went for traveling and living expenses while he was on 
the business of the memorial. 

But the money he put into the project, Borglum 
does not consider by any means the important part 
of his contribution. The money, after all, was only 
one means to the end for which he strove with every 
resource that he could command, namely, the awaken- 
ing of interest in the memorial, first in the South and 
then in the nation outside of the South. His ambi- 
tion was never limited to carving certain figures on 
a mountain. His ambition was to interpret in sculp- 
ture the pride of a people in the heroic spirit of their 
fathers. He felt that if some millionaire were to put 
into his hands enough money to complete the project, 
half its value would be lost, because it would then be, 
on the financial side, the work of an individual, whereas 
he desired to make it the expression of a people. 

With this in mind, he traveled from end to end of 
the United States, talking about the memorial to 
every man and woman who would listen, no matter 
how reluctantly. He addressed gatherings, he wrote 
articles for newspapers and magazines, he cornered 
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individuals. He risked becoming as monumental a 
bore as the old retired German officer who, about 1913, 
was talking every staff officer deaf, dumb and blind 
with his theories of the strategical importance of the 
Masurian lakes. They were avoiding von Hindenburg 
as they avoided the pestilence in those days. But the 
battle of Tannenburg was only a year away. 
Borglum roused immense ridicule, some distrust and 
a little resentment. Who was this fellow, southerners 
asked, that he should assume to say how tribute 
should be paid to southern heroes? They did not 
fathom Borglum’s attitude. He does not belong to 
the North nor to the South. He belongs to the West, 
to a state that was not even in existence as a state 
when the North and the South collided and their 
mutual hatred bathed them both in blood. Neither 
he nor his forefathers had had any part in the fra- 
tricidal strife, therefore no man, North or South, 
could regard his figures as the work of a hereditary 
foe. He was not instructing the South in its duty. 
He was begging of the South the privilege of paying 
to its heroes the tribute of an impartial bystander. 
Little by little this conception began to be under- 
stood, and interest was aroused. But a new war 
burst upon the country in 1917, and absorbed all 
men’s attention. Tucker marched away with the engi- 
neers. Borglum was absorbed in war work, notably the 
air-plane investigation which he conducted under the 
orders of President Wilson. The stairs on Stone 
Mountain were the only reminder of the great dream 
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of 1916. For five years they remained there, beaten 
by storms, warped by the sun, rotted by rains, and 
sometimes smashed and partly torn away by vandals. 
Tucker came back to Atlanta when the war was won, 
pulled off his captain’s uniform and went to work as 
a contractor again. From time to time, he made trips 
of inspection to Stone Mountain. Mournful enough 
they must have been, as he watched the disintegration 
of the work that had cost him so much labor and 
scheming. At last the scaffolding became so rickety 
that its condition alarmed him. He realized that the 
structure was in such condition as to be nothing but 
a death-trap to any incautious wanderer, and he began 
to pick up the paper each morning more than half 
expecting to see the announcement that the accomp- 
lishment of his work of 1916 had been to send some 
prying fool, or worse, some group of thoughtless boys, 
hurtling into eternity. He went to Borglum with a 
flat demand: those steps must either be put in good 
condition or they must be destroyed. 

But Borglum had not been idle in the days of recon- 
struction, nor had the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
The call to arms had roused more than the martial 
spirit of the South. It had sharpened anew its ap- 
preciation of valor. It had reawakened old memories 
of martial glory. It had strengthened the self-con- 
fidence of the section, and put it in the mood to at- 
tempt great things. It was in an altogether different 
temper that the South now heard the plans for the 
great memorial. The Daughters were moving heaven 
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and earth to rouse the South. Borglum was wander- 
ing up and down the country pouring his impassioned 
plea into whatever ears would receive it, and finding 
many more willing to receive it. The city of Atlanta, 
in particular, began to gain some notion of what the 
existence of the memorial would mean to her. Civic and 
industrial leaders, hard-headed, sensible business men 
realized that this project was not as crazy as it had 
seemed. 

A new organization was projected, whether by 
Borglum or by the Daughters of the Confederacy seems 
unimportant, since both assented eagerly. It was re- 
solved to organize and incorporate the Stone Mountain 
Monumental Association, and to put upon its direc- 
torate professional, industrial and commercial leaders 
of the city. This new organization was effected and 
complete control of the project turned over to it. The 
new board of control gradually set in motion a num- 
ber of intelligent money-raising schemes and made a 
contract with the sculptor. It was an exceedingly 
businesslike document and two of its provisions are 
worthy of particular attention. One of them called 
for completion of the central group within a period 
of three years from date of 1923, at a price of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The other called 
for the construction and delivery to the Association 
of a perfect model of the whole memorial. This latter 
proviso was obviously inserted to cover such con- 
tingencies as the sculptor’s death or total and 
permanent disability, since it called for a perfect 
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model of the entire memorial, not merely the central 
group. 

Things had taken this turn almost at the moment 
when Tucker came with his demand that the steps 
on the mountain be either repaired or destroyed. It 
was with immense elation that Borglum was able to 
tell him to go to work and repair them, and also to 
summon his forces again to renew the attack on the 
mountain. 


Vill 


HE reorganization of the Association was prose- 

cuted vigorously in 1923. Borglum had secured 
some voluntary committees to work with the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, and had found an excellent exec- 
_ utive secretary in David W. Webb. The actual work 
on the mountain was likewise driven at increasing 
speed. The sculptor had raised some money by his 
personal efforts. Now he signed a contract for mo- 
tive power at the mountain, to be supplied by an elec- 
tric power company, purchased dynamos and pushed 
the work along in other ways, although he was still 
without a contract with the Association and had no 
assurance that he would not have to continue to meet 
all the bills, as he had met them for the last seven 
years. 

Then came proposals of all kinds for raising money. 
One of them was to issue a Children’s Medal, to be 
sold for a dollar. Borglum immediately undertook 
the designing of it, completed it within sixty days and 
delivered it to the Association early in May. This 
was not part of his work on the memorial, but it was 
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part of the general plan for the support of the work, 
and he was willing to do anything that promised to 
contribute to the success of the main project. Later 
he was to pay dearly for this neglect to protect him- 
self with legal safeguards, for this very contribution 
of the Children’s Medal was brought up against him. 
Not even his enemies were reckless enough to deny that 
he had given it to the Association free of charge, but 
they tried to blacken his character in another way. 
Borglum had named a manufacturer whom he con- 
sidered, reliable, but the Association chose to turn 
the contract for manufacturing the medal over to 
another concern, and after the dispute of February, 
1925, Borglum’s protest was cited as_ evidence 
that he hoped for graft from the firm that he had 
named. 

For the moment, however, all went well. The or- 
ganization was gradually perfected. A contract was 
finally drawn and signed. Thanks to the efforts of 
various people, notably Mr. Webb, some money began 
to come in. The drain on Borglum’s private re- 
sources was checked and then stopped. In fact, he 
got some of his money back, as has been noted. But 
to every one familiar with the magnitude of the work, 
it was plainly apparent that money was not coming 
in sufficient quantities to assure the completion of so 
gigantic a project within the lifetime of any of the 
participants in it. Daily the necessity increased for 
some special effort, some powerful thrust to put the 
thing over once and for all. The Association needed 
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money in great quantities and within a comparatively 
short time. 

Then David Webb began to talk of a coin similar 
to the Alabama Centennial coin to be struck by the 
United States mint and turned over to the Associa- 
tion. Harry Stilwell Edwards presented the same idea 
to a member of the executive committee, who, in turn, 
presented it to the board. Whether Edwards got the 
idea from Webb, or conceived it himself independently 
of Webb, is a matter of some interest, since the Asso- 
ciation later undertook to pay Edwards thirty thou- 
sand dollars for his idea. 

At any rate, it was generally agreed that if this 
plan could be carried through, it would mean the 
salvation of the memorial. It was the first entirely 
feasible plan to raise great sums of money that had 
been evolved, It is the one thing on which the Associa- 
tion relied, even after Borglum had been forced out of 
the work. Upon the success of the coin the early com- 
pletion of the memorial depended, because upon the 
success of the coin depended its only hope of controlling 
vast sums of money. 

The United States Government has issued com- 
memorative coins on more than one occasion—every 
one, for instance, is familiar with the Columbian Ex- 
position half-dollar, issued for the benefit of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. The Confederate memorial coin, 
however, was a project of much greater size. Briefly, 
it called for the issuance, by the mint, of five million 
half-dollars of a special design. The entire issue was 
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to be turned over to the Association at its face value, 
that is two million, five hundred thousand dollars, and 
the coins were then to be sold by the Association for 
a dollar apiece, which would put into the Association’s 
treasury the respectable sum of two and a half mil- 
lions. : 

Unfortunately, though, the scheme presented a 
number of difficulties. It was unprecedented in other 
ways than merely in its size. In the first place, the 
mint is traditionally hard to satisfy in the matter of 
the design of new coinage. No great difficulty was 
anticipated there, though, for Gutzon Borglum was on 
hand to create the design and readily, indeed eagerly, 
undertook to do so. It was not in order of his reg- 
ular work, to be sure, but it was the work of the 
memorial, so the fact that it was not in the contract 
never occurred to him. 

But beyond that lay other and graver difficulties, 
This was a proposal to ask the United States Govern- 
ment to issue a special coin for a memorial commemora- 
tive of the valor of men who had fought against it! 
Here was a poser indeed, and long and anxious were 
the consultations that were held over it. Here again 
Borglum was full of ideas. He explained them to the 
directors and was asked to go to Washington to see 
what he could do, and the results were so promising 
that he was put in complete charge of the passage of 
the Coin Act, and the making of the design. 

The tale of that journey is one of the finest chapters 
in the story of Stone Mountain. Borglum called upon 
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three men, from none of whom had he much reason to 
expect help, and from whom he had very definite rea- 
sons to expect repulses. The three were Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Senator from Massachusetts, author of the 
Force Bill which had made him perhaps more cordially 
hated in the South than any other man in public life; 
Reed Smoot, Senator from Utah and leader of the 
Republican party, which the South religiously votes 
against in every election; and Calvin Coolidge, Presi- 
dent of the United States, against whose election 
Borglum himself had voted as a supporter of the 
La-Follette-Wheeler ticket. 

He began with Lodge. 

“Senator, this is a thing unprecedented in the history 
of the world,” he said. “I am asking you to break the 
precedent of every civilized nation. But I am asking 
you to do a thing that is bigger than any precedent 
—TI am asking you as a northerner and a Republican 
to do this gracious and friendly act for the Democratic 
South to signalize the sincerity of the friendship that 
the North professes for the South. I want the United 
States Government to write on this coin, ‘Commemorat- 
ing the valor of the soldiers of the South,’ as notice 
to the world that we no longer recognize differences 
between Americans, and that the glory of one section 
is the glory of us all.” 

And Lodge, long held to be the arch-enemy of the 
South, said, 

“Borglum, it is a beautiful idea. Go to Smoot, 
chairman of the finance committee. I will see him, too, 
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and do all I can for you. I heartily approve your 
plan.” 

He went to Smoot. That Republican leader, know- 
ing that there was not a vote to be gained, and per- 
haps many to be lost among prejudiced northerners, 
said, . 

“Leave it to me. I would like to handle it for 
you.” 

He went to the president. He replied, “When Con- 
gress is through with it, and it has passed the com- 
mittee, I will do what is right.” 

Borglum had appealed from sectionalism to Amer- 
icanism, and the response had been instant, generous 
and fine. The bill was introduced into a Congress 
heavily Republican and in addition stirred by the 
animosities always generated by a presidential election, 
but it went through without a single vote against it. 

But the sculptor’s troubles with that coin had only 
begun. Political leaders might be stirred by generous 
emotion, but not so the mint. The only emotion that 
stirs the mint is the emotion excited by a mintable de- 
sign, accurately executed. Borglum had still to de- 
sign a coin that would meet that test. He was de- 
termined to have upon it the heads of Lee and Jackson 
as he had conceived them for the memorial. He with- 
drew to his studio in Connecticut and set to work. 
Laboriously he put together a composition and 
modeled it in large plaque form. Such work has to be 
done with extreme care, for the slightest error will de- 
stroy the balance and render the design worthless for 
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minting. At length he finished two plaques, obverse 
and reverse, and sent them to Washington. Back they 
came, promptly rejected. He went to work on an- 
other pair, with the same result. A third. Ditto. A 
fourth. A fifth. Eight separate times he designed 
that coin, and eight times the mint ruthlessly turned 
it down. Only at the ninth endeavor did he succeed 
in pleasing Washington’s fastidious taste, and in the 
meantime, months had passed. 

In spite of this labor, however, he had constantly 
kept in touch with the work in Georgia, and Tucker’s 
drills had never ceased to hammer at the rock, Cliff 
Davis’s minute charges of dynamite had never ceased 
to thud. Two or three times he laid off his sculptors, 
but the process of roughing out went forward steadily. 
At last, however, the design for the half-dollar was 
accepted, and the production of the coin was thence- 
forward in the hands of the mint. Borglum was re- 
leased to put the finishing touches to the great head 
of Jackson and to taste his moment of triumph after 
eight years of labor. 

And then he found the crack in Jackson’s nose. 


IX 


N any group, painted or carved to represent the 

military heroes of the Confederacy, two figures 
place themselves. Over the relative rank of the other 
soldiers who fought under the Stars and Bars there 
may be argument, but the veriest amateur knows that 
the center of the composition belongs to Robert E. 
Lee, and that close to the commander-in-chief, space 
must be reserved for Lee’s great marshal, Stonewall 
Jackson. 

In Borglum’s conception of the memorial, Lee and 
Jackson ride side by side, Jackson with his head bared 
calling the attention of his chief to the movement of 
the infantry beyond and below. The two heads are 
thus brought close together, and upon completion of 
the head of Lee, the sculptor turned his attention to 
the head of Jackson. Here he encountered a difficulty 
not altogether unforeseen, but none the less exasperat- 
ing. No mass of stone a thousandth of the size of 
Stone Mountain is ever found absolutely flawless. The 
surface of the mountain contains many small fissures, 
but these cracks are usually from ten to twenty inches 
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deep and do not interfere with the carving which, 
except at one or two small points—for instance, the 
tip of the ear of Davis’ horse, and the toe of Lee’s 
boot—never comes within two feet of the original sur- 
face. Thus, when it developed that one of these cracks 
ran right across the place where the bridge of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s nose was to be, not much trouble was 
anticipated. It was thought that nothing more would 
be necessary than to cut the face a little deeper than 
had been intended. Orders were accordingly given 
to set Jackson’s head back. But the crack persisted, 
and the head was set back again and again until its 
position had been moved four times. Then it was re- 
alized that this particular crack, instead of being 
twenty inches deep, ran back into the granite a good 
four feet. 

Stone-cutters on the job who were accustomed to 
doing fine interior work protested against paying any 
more attention to the thing. They pointed out that 
the crack was so extremely fine that only an expert 
handler of stone could detect its existence, and he only 
by the closest inspection. Such a tiny flaw as that, 
they said, would be passed by any inspector anywhere, 
on the finest interior work where a mirrorlike surface 
is demanded. Why, then, worry about it on a colossal 
head high up on a mountainside? 

But Borglum had an eye to the future. The stone- 
cutters were right, in so far as appearances went. No 
human being would ever guess the existence of that 
flaw, from simply looking at the head. But forty or 
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fifty years hence—possibly within a much shorter time, 
but certainly within half a century—a film of water 
would have found its way into that crack, and would 
have frozen there. That would widen the crack, ever 
so slightly, and the next winter a little more water 
would have come in, and widened it a little more, until 
within four or five decades that freezing process would 
split the mass of granite off, and the figure would be 
ruined. Borglum was not carving for this generation, 
or the next. He meant to make that memorial as 
nearly immortal as human ingenuity can make any- 
thing. Therefore to leave it with the faintest trace 
of a crack in its surface was unthinkable. 

But what was to be done? He could not go on 
setting the head back without upsetting the whole 
balance of his design. Jackson must stay where he 
was, and yet he must not start down the long road of 
the centuries with a crack in his nose. Calculations 
and measurements made on the surface of the rock 
showed that if the head were turned, and Jackson made 
to face in the direction of his gesture, instead of fac- 
ing Lee, the nose would be brought into an area of 
sound granite, and the flaw would be left in the position 
of the eye-socket. Now on the terrific scale of that 
carving, Jackson’s eye-sockets are six feet deep, so the 
drillers would go well beyond even a four-foot crack 
and leave the whole face in perfect stone. Orders were 
immediately issued, and drilling started on the head in 
its new position. On this work Borglum kept a par- 
ticularly strict watch, because the workmen were drill- 
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ing without anything to go by. The model of the cen- 
tral group—the only part of the whole model that had 
ever been made—was no longer a guide, because it had 
the head of Stonewall in its original position. Borglum 
ordered a carload of clay from New York to make a 
new and correct model, but he did not hold up work 
pending its arrival, and the head of Jackson was 
finally roughed out in its new position without any sort 
of guide except the sculptor’s personal directions. 
After the roughing-out was completed, if anyone had 
attempted to finish carving the head according to the 
old model, he would have run into all sorts of difficulties. 
For one thing, where the nose should have been, accord- 
ing to the model, he would have found a great hole 
gouged in the rock, and where one eye-socket should 
have been, he would have found a protruding mass of 
stone. Stone-cutters following the false model would 
have ruined the whole block of stone, speedily and irre- 
trievably. 

That is why, when he learned that his dismissal from 
the job was contemplated, Borglum ordered the false 
model destroyed. It was the only way in which he 
could protect the face of the mountain from the pos- 
sible bungling efforts of journeymen stone-cutters to 
finish the job by following that treacherous guide. So 
far from being a wanton act of spite, to destroy the 
false model was the only decent and honorable thing he 
could do. An unscrupulous man might have said noth- 
ing, waiting to laugh long and loud when his successor, 
trusting to the model as his guide, became involved in 
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difficulties to the ruin of his own reputation and also 
to the ruin of the mountain. But such a course of 
action was inconceivable to a man whose heart and 
soul were wrapped up in the protection of the great 
work against any mischance. 

It is not the purpose of this book to go into details 
regarding the disgraceful squabble that culminated in 
February, 1925, in the securing of an injunction re- 
straining Borglum from approaching the work, and 
then in his indictment in Georgia for a felony, to wit, 
the stealing of one plaster cast, value fifty dollars. 
The plaster cast Borglum unquestionably did take and 
remove from the studio, and carry to Tucker’s house, 
which is not on the property of the Association. He 
carried it there purposely. It was one of several art 
objects he had brought with him from Stamford. The 
committee did not know whose bust it was, what it 
meant, or whom it represented. The value of fifty dol- 
lars was put upon the cast, because under the law of 
Georgia the value of stolen property must be fifty 
dollars or more before the theft becomes a felony, and 
it was essential that he be charged with a felony, be- 
cause only men charged with felonies are extraditable. 
After the explosion, Borglum had gone to North Caro- 
lina, and his enemies wished to drag him back in hand- 
cuffs to stand trial in a Georgia court. 

The history of art is full of instances of artists who 
were sought by the police, but there is no parallel to 
this case. Benvenuto Cellini more than once had to 
disappear between two days, but the charge against 
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him was usually at least as grave as murder. Michael 
Angelo was embroiled several times, but generally for 
some real or fancied insult to a reigning prince. 
Phidias was exiled from Athens, but he was charged 
with no less a crime than high treason. Borglum is 
without a peer in having been charged with stealing a 
plaster cast, value fifty dollars. 

This outcome is so astounding that some explana- 
tion of the distasteful episode must necessarily be in- 
cluded in the story of Stone Mountain. The very fact 
that in 1925 the whole spirit in which the work had 
been conceived and carried on was repudiated, chal- 
lenges attention. The Confederate memorial is noth- 
ing if it is not a work in praise of loyalty, honor and 
union in the service of an ideal. That such a work 
should have been in and of itself productive of double- 
dealing, dishonor and hatred, is inconceivable. Yet 
if we believe either side, if we take the word of Borglum 
or that of his enemies, the fact must be faced that 
double-dealing, dishonor and hatred, shattered the 
organization and brought the work abruptly to an 
end in February, 1925. 

As a matter of fact, here is no anomaly at all. It 
was not the memorial that hatched out this devil’s 
brood. It was two and a half million dollars. Where 
the carcass is, there the vultures are gathered to- 
gether. Where there are two and a half million dol- 
lars, there greed will be present, bringing in its train 
distrust, over-reaching, hatreds and betrayals. As 
long as the sums of money involved in this work were 
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inconsiderable, a fine spirit was exhibited by every one 
who had to do with it. For seven years and more 
Borglum and the Daughters of the Confederacy 
worked together without a jar. They had no money 
then, and no cause for distrust and suspicion. There 
was no questioning the motives of any one who came 
into the organization then, as did Venable, for ex- 
ample, because there was no possibility of financial 
gain for any one. But as soon as the Association 
began to handle hundreds of thousands, and it became 
apparent that it was to handle millions, the whole 
situation was changed. Thenceforward there were im- 
mense possibilities of graft of many kinds, and it was 
inevitable that the host of people who suddenly ex- 
hibited willingness to help the Association handle its 
funds should be regarded with a certain suspicion. 

In 1924, the personnel of the Association had al- 
tered materially. Mr. Webb, for example, had retired 
from the secretaryship, and there were other new of- 
ficers. The problem of distribution of the coin, soon 
to be delivered by the mint, was pressing for a solution. 
It is undisputed that Borglum opposed three separate 
schemes that were brought before the Association, and 
his opposition helped to secure, if it did not insure, their 
defeat. Two of these schemes he opposed on the 
ground that they were honeycombed with graft, and 
the third, which was a proposal that the coin be turned 
over to a syndicate of big department stores to be 
used as premiums with every ten dollars worth of goods 
sold, he opposed on the ground that it would be a 
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degradation of the coin. In the meantime, he had 
grown deeply suspicious of several members of the 
organization. He was informed that there was a 
clique in the Association that did not intend to build 
the memorial at all, but that intended instead to get 
control of the two and a half millions, then stop the 
work on some pretext, constitute themselves trustees 
of the fund, and enjoy the usufruct perhaps for the 
balance of their lives. He found evidence that more 
money was being spent in the Association offices than 
was being spent on the mountain. He called for an 
audit of the books by accountants known to be free 
of influence. He failed. He then brought an account- 
ant from New York who made a partial audit, cover- 
ing the operations on the mountain, but no detailed 
statement of office expense could be secured. 

It is intended to give here only such facts as are 
aamitted by both sides. Borglum’s suspicions are 
mentioned only to account for the promptness with 
which he took action when the open break came. He 
was in Washington in February, 1925, trying to put 
through a claim which meant one hundred thousand 
dollars to the memorial. He had succeeded in getting 
a favorable report for the claim when a private tele- 
graph message came warning him that there was 
trouble in Atlanta. No details were given, but no 
more than a hint was required to put him on the next 
southbound train. Arriving in Atlanta, he went 
straight out to the mountain, and there received a tele- 
phone message telling him that his enemies were in full 
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control in a meeting of the executive committee then 
in session and that they would certainly do their worst. 

He believed that this meant an attempt to dismiss 
him from the work, and his opinion of the opposition 
was such that he believed them capable of taking the 
incomplete and misleading model in the studio and 
attempting to finish the work on the central group, 
to the certain ruin of the memorial and the mountain. 
It is to be borne in mind that at this moment he had 
received no official message from the executive com- 
mittee. He had not been dismissed. He had not been 
approached at all by any representative of the com- 
mittee. He was still in full charge of the work, with 
authority to do as he saw fit. 

He saw fit to hand a crowbar to Homer and tell him 
to throw down the model. After Homer, stuttering 
with amazement, had heard the order twice repeated, 
and had finally realized that Borglum was in earnest, 
the sculptor walked away. The charge that he broke 
the model in a fit of rage does not jibe with the known 
fact that not only was he unable to lay a hand on 
his work himself, but that he could not bear to wit- 
ness its destruction at the hands of another. Homer, 
after having just escaped being throttled by Tucker 
before he could explain that he was acting under 
orders, called in another man or two and the model had 
been reduced to broken bits of plaster five hours be- 
fore a court officer arrived from Atlanta with an in- 
junction ordering Gutzon Borglum to leave the prop- 
erty of the Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental 
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Association and not to return unless he wished to go 
to jail for contempt of court. 

The men were called down from the face of the 
mountain, the court officer locked the studio door— 
locking in much of Borglum’s property and many of 
his private papers, by the way—and the sculptor and 
his superintendent withdrew with Mrs. Borglum to a 
neighbor’s house. There, just after dark, they re- 
ceived telephonic advice that the fury of the hostile 
group had exceeded all bounds when news came in that 
the model was destroyed. Warrants had immediately 
been sworn out for Borglum and Tucker, and police 
officers were then on the way to take them into custody 
and bring them back to Atlanta. Tucker took the 
message and acted with characteristic promptness and 
energy. He snatched Borglum away without giving 
him time for so much as a word of farewell to his wife, 
hurried him, expostulating and uncomprehending, to 
an automobile standing behind the house, and drove 
off. Sixty seconds later the police arrived, but they 
were sixty seconds too late. 

Later the warrant was changed from “malicious 
mischief,” a misdemeanor, to the charge of theft of 
the plaster cast, a felony and an extraditable offence, 
and descriptions of Borglum and Tucker were broad- 
cast to the police of four states. Several days later 
Borglum surrendered to the police of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and gave bond for his appearance 
there. But by that time the rage of the Atlanta group 
had begun to give way to common sense, and the re- 
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quest for extradition was withdrawn. However, the 
felony charge against Borglum was left standing in 
Georgia, so that it was impossible for him to go to 
Atlanta to defend his rights except by first submitting 
to the humiliation of being tried in police court for 
stealing his own property. 

Such was the realization of the dreanr that Gutzon 
Borglum had dreamed when he stared at the plum- 
colored mountain in the afterglow, nine years before. 


x 


UT the dream, although it may be frustrated, is 

not lost, and never can be lost. Borglum, the 
promoter, may have failed, and Borglum, the engineer, 
may have failed, but Borglum, the artist, has achieved, 
and nothing can rob him of his achievement. He 
brought his tremendous fantasy to earth. He proved 
that what seemed impossible can be done. He has 
enlarged the dimensions of his art. Never again will 
a young sculptor anywhere in the world consider him- 
self a master of his business until he has made some 
study of what Gutzon Borglum tried to do. When 
Borglum himself was a young man, he studied the 
colossi of Egypt, not with any idea of carving a 
colossus, but simply because it is necessary to know 
something of all branches of the art of sculpture if 
one is to master any, and the colossi constitute a dis- 
tinct order. Henceforth there will be another order, 
the order founded by Borglum, of colossi that are not 
static, as are those of Egypt, but that are full of life 
and movement. No youth aspiring to a career as a 
sculptor will dare omit them from his studies. If 
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this is not achievement, in what does achievement 
consist ? 

It is in a sense presumptuous for any one other than 
the man himself to attempt to deal with the third 
phase of the story of Stone Mountain, that is, the 
artist’s problem. ‘It would be altogether presumptu- 
ous to attempt to give any detailed account of the 
technical side of the work, of the manner in which 
the artist dealt with questions of proportion, perspec- 
tive, light and shade, plane and mass. But a work of 
art is masterly only in proportion as its spirit is com- 
prehensible to men other than the artist. No matter 
how great his capacity to imagine, if the artist can 
not express his dreams in such terms that others can 
comprehend at least some part of them, his art is 
futile in so far as affecting the spiritual life of man- 
kind is concerned. But if the dream be well expressed, 
it can be interpreted by others, sometimes better than 
by the artist himself. To that limited extent it is 
therefore permissible for another than the artist to 
talk of the problem of the sculptor confronted by Stone 
Mountain. 

The Confederate memorial is still fragmentary. 
Part of it exists in clay models. Only a small part 
exists on the mountain itself—the head of Lee, and the 
unfinished head of Jackson. That is, indeed, the key 
to the whole, but it is at best only a key. One must 
do what one can toward assembling the other fragments 
in order to gain anything approaching an adequate 
conception of the whole. 
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“Fear swept over me.” That frank confession be- 
gins Borglum’s own description of his reaction when 
first he was confronted with the great wall of rock. 

“As yet no thought of carving the great Confederate 
army had come to me. But somehow a great over- 
whelming awe swept over me, and I was conscious of 
thinking of life and figures of great historic men mov- 
ing over and about the mountain. The natives told 
me that such and such a person had plunged to 
death from this point and that point, and the mighty 
wall seemed to rise thousands of feet into space. The 
thought of drawing upon its face was linked with a 
terror I think all men must feel who are about to do 
something which probably will destroy them. 

“For days I lingered near this thing, which fasci- 
nated, while it frightened. I climbed about its face and 
over its sides, drew it from all angles, and this famili- 
arity gave me some courage, and then quite suddenly 
out of the South and West—it was evening—a silver 
crescent moon hung over it all, a gray uniformed host 
seemed silently to move northward across the mountain. 
I was visiting at Mount Rest, the home of Mr. Sam 
Venable. That night he and I sat late, and I told him 
of what I planned.” 

But that night he was gripped by the pageantry 
of it. Not then, nor for months, nor for years after- 
ward, did he realize fully what his work was to be. He 
steeped himself in the history of the Confederacy, seek- 
ing, not the military record, but the spirit behind it 
all. He already knew why the men on the opposing 
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side fought. He knew that the man in the ranks 
brushed aside all that political leaders, and editorial 
writers, and easy-chair philosophers said. To free 
the negroes? Not a bit of it. A small faction of 
abolitionists might be wildly excited over the wrongs 
of the black man, but it was. not the abolitionists who 
constantly filled the terrible gaps in the ranks. Fi- 
nally, in 1863, the North did free the negroes, but not 
until she had been stung to fury by the pain of her 
wounds. The flower of northern youth went out to 
die simply in order that the Republic might stand. 
It was not empty rhetoric that was spoken at Gettys- 
burg; it was literal truth that they died, as they saw 
it, “that government of the people, for the people, 
by the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
But why did the men who met them fight so hard? 
Borglum could not believe that the rank and file, at 
least, in the Confederate forces, were any more moved 
by thin abstractions and fine-spun theories than were 
their brothers in the North; yet they fought with a 
fury that amazed the world and with a dogged tenacity 
that raised the estimation of their courage to the sub- 
lime. In error, they might have been; but insincere, 
they could not have been. No men ever fought so 
without having a cause so dear to plain men that they 
can die happily in its defense. Secession was not such 
a cause, still less slavery. Slowly it dawned on him 
that what the men in the gray ranks fought for was 
the sanctity of contract, the inviolability of one’s 
pledged word, without which democratic government is 
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impossible. They thought they saw the Constitution 
established by the fathers trampled underfoot; and 
they, too, rose to arms “that government of the 
people, for the people, by the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

“For four years,” says Borglum, “these brothers, 
as soldiers, slew each other for what politicians 
misunderstood, fighting each other for maintaining 
fundamentally the same principle.” 

So the spiritual significance of the memorial grad- 
ually took shape in his mind. Misled by demagogy, 
blinded by partisanry, betrayed by calculating greed 
on both sides, the masses of two great peoples were 
hurled against each other, and the war was terrific 
because each fought magnificently, being inspired by 
the same courage and devotion that inspired the other. 

Viewed from one angle, this is among the most ap- 
palling concepts within the realm of imagination. 
Viewed from another, it is such a tremendous farce as 
is scarcely to be duplicated in all history. One can 
conceive of angels weeping and devils laughing up- 
roariously over it; but viewed from either angle there 
is little that poor humanity can extract from it ex- 
cept despair. There is nothing in either view for the 
artist, for it is a sterile and worthless art that leads 
only to despair. 

There is, however, a third view-point and the only 
one that it is possible for art to adopt. In this spec- 
tacle is tragedy, here is confusion, frustration, defeat, 
but here also is magnificence. Here is the element that 
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was the magic of Sophocles, the spectacle of men help- 
less in the grip of forces that they could neither con- 
trol nor understand, toys of Destiny, doomed by the 
very elements that gave them their strength to waste 
that strength in a futile struggle, and yet such men 
that when they were summoned to agony and death, 
they lifted up their heads and went unafraid. It is 
the very quintessence of Greek tragedy, which all the 
world admits is great art. 

The tale might be told truthfully of either army, 
but for the artist’s purpose, the Confederate is the 
better choice, because it was the beaten army. The 
shadows are deepened by that choice, the contrasts are 
heightened. Not only the Confederate army, but the 
nation for which it fought, went down in a welter of 
mire and blood. From the materialistic standpoint, 
it is a Lost Cause. So much the greater, then, the 
triumph of that art that can reach down into the 
blood-drenched ruin and out of it lift a diadem. 

Nothing less than this Gutzon Borglum aspired to 
do. With the artist’s impartial eye, he saw the tragic 
splendor that illuminated both sides. But as his busi- 
ness was with the South, he concentrated his atten- 
tion on the South. In her leaders he saw the “great, 
historic men,” whom he had imagined moving on the 
surface of the mountain. He saw them moving. Al- 
ways, he saw them moving. The whole concept is a 
concept of movement, of action, for the men of the 
South were ever men of action. Philosophers, stu- 
dents, writers, come out of the North. Franklin and 
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Samuel Adams were of the North. Out of the South 
came Washington and Lighthorse Harry Lee. The 
garlands of the North hang around Lincoln, the states- 
man; those of the South, around the soldier, Lee. 

“The genius is the man of the times, of course,” 
Borglum wrote once, “because he thinks what the 
times unconsciously feel.” He knew the South felt 
dumbly that its cause was not lost, never had been 
lost, never could be lost, and this in spite of the 
wreckage and the graves which every eye could see. He 
set himself to give coherent expression to this obscure 
faith, to bring to the light and to make clear-cut, defi- 
nite, and plain to the eyes of all the world, this in- 
timation of immortality. He felt that he had made 
a great stride in advance when it was definitely decided 
that the coin was to be issued by the United States 
Government. Here, he thought, was public recogni- 
tion of his contention that the glory of the war was 
not in the ideals that men died for, but in the way that 
they died for their ideals, and that the American who 
faced death worthily is an addition to the honor of the 
country, no matter what uniform he wore. 

But if the war be regarded as the reenactment of 
a Greek tragedy in that men, born brothers, were, by 
the blind caprice of Fate at each other’s throats, it is 
by the sheer size of it more stupendous than any Greek 
tragedy. Sophocles’ old blind king, for all his gigantic 
stature in the world of art, after all, was an individ- 
ual. Here, as irresistibly drawn to their doom and 
facing it with the same magnificent lift of the spirit, 
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‘were literally millions. The thing was colossal, and 
colossal must be its representation in art. It is not 
Lee who towers a hundred and thirty-seven feet on 
the mountainside. It is two hundred thousand men 
who died that Lee might conquer. It is not for por- 
traits of a handful of heroic men that the sculptor 
required a mountain for his block; it is for a rep- 
resentation of the greatness of the human spirit, which 
is mightier than the hills, 


XI 


HETHER or not Borglum could ever have 
interpreted this dream in stone, can only be 
conjectured. It is to be assumed that he would have 
failed in part, for the artist never lived who made his 
work as great as his dream. As long as the spirit is 
greater than the flesh, every masterpiece must be a 
partial failure in that it does not, and can not, ex- 
press all that the artist felt. But when an artist goes 
further toward expressing his dream than others have 
succeeded in going, that artist becomes from our point 
of view a master, although he may be far indeed from 
mastering his ideal. 

But the degree of Borglum’s mastery is not pure 
conjecture. He has at least shown how he proposed 
to go about translating his dream into reality. The 
head of Lee is actually on the mountainside, and half 
a dozen other figures have been completed in clay. 
The whole of the composition has been finished in 
model, and only details remain to be sketched in. It 
is therefore possible to examine with some approach 
to exactness the quality of his work. The model is 
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a fair expression of the spirit of the piece, and 
are at least three figures, those of Lee, Jackson 
Davis, that may be studied with care. i 
The characteristic of the work that strikes the ob- 
server at first glance is its tremendous action, but t 
is immediately followed by the contradictory imp 
sion of its astonishing calm. Out of the hundreds 
figures, that of Jefferson Davis alone is static. Ev 
one of the others is in motion, most of them in vig 
ous motion, but nowhere is the movement violent, 
is not a battle-piece. It has nothing in common y 
such a thing as Meissonnier’s famous Friedland, 
which Napoleon is presented taking the salute as 
cuirassiers whirl past at the gallop, shouting ¢ 
brandishing their sabers. The Confederate army is 
the march, not going into action. The colors, fain 
indicated, slope backward, as do the rifles of the 
fantry,—a perfect sea of infantry, diminishing in 
distance to disappear on the horizon. At the o 
end of the piece the artillery comes into the pict 
with a tremendous rush, but it is merely slipping 
crashing down a steep slope, not going into posit 
on the firing-line. In the foreground, the general 
ficers crowd forward to the eminence on which 
three central figures stand, but they are obvious. 
taking their posts for the review, not leading a cha 
Nowhere is there a point of rest, except in Davis, 
nowhere is there stress and strain, nowhere is t 
the least excitement. There is an infinity of movem 
but it is easy, nonchalant. There is terrible, 
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arpose in that swinging column, there is appalling 
power in it, but no pomp and glitter. The picture is 
no sense a glorification of war. It is merely an 
Neel of war. It siete states the fact, 


At the same time, it is conceivable that a ruthless 
pacifist might find it objectionable on account of its 


horses, he is likely to forget everything else in his 
admiration of this feature of the sculpture. For if 
utzon Borglum knows anything in the world, he 
snows horses. In his boyhood home in Idaho he rode 
them, bareback, when he was so small he had to mount 
~y clinging to the animal’s tail and climbing up one 
f its hind legs; and all his life since he has worked 
_ with them, handling them, drawing them, carving them 
| in stone and casting them in bronze. Here, for the 
first time in his life, he has had opportunity to work 
nto a single composition everything he had ever 
known about horses, and he has reveled in the work. 
| It is easy to see the hand of the creator of The Mares 
9f Diomedes in the horses of Lee’s army. 
- But the beauty and harmony of the composition as 
a whole are means to an end. They serve to bring 
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into sharper prominence the three figures that 

at the center; and these are worthy of study in detail 
for upon them hangs the success or failure of the 
whole work, 


XII 


ROM the moment that the work was first pro- 

jected, the sculptor realized that his most dif- 
ficult task would be carving the head of Robert E. 
Lee. It is the key to the whole conception, in every 
sense of the word. It is the key in the material sense, 
for it occupies the central position. A line dropped 
straight from the tip of Lee’s hat is the plumb-line of 
the picture, dividing its length equally. It is the key 
to the engineering, for when Borglum abandoned feet 
and inches he adopted as his unit of measurement the 
length of Lee’s nose, and he was accustomed to instruct 
his workmen that such and such features were to be 
half a nose, or two and a quarter noses, long. It is 
the key to the technical artistry of the work, for Lee’s 
face was to catch the fullest and best light. With this 
in mind, the position of the head was shifted three 
times, and Borglum went into intricate astronomical 
calculations to determine the exact point, considering 
the latitude and longitude of Stone Mountain, that 
would catch the largest number of hours of sunlight 
in the course of the year. There he placed the head. 
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But above all else and beyond all else, it is the key 
to the spiritual significance of the work. The glory 
of the South has always centered upon the figure of 
Robert E. Lee, and any true record of that glory must 
of necessity find its finest expression in him. 

Yet, in the very nature of things, making a head 
of Lee is one of the most maddening tasks a sculptor 
can set himself. It is not by chance that King Arthur 
is rarely portrayed by artists, while Lancelots, 
Galahads and other lesser figures of the legend are in- 
numerable. The blameless king must be a figure with- 
out contrasts. He was all nobility, all courage, all 
tenderness, all courtesy. His portrait must be with- 
out shadows. Much the same is true of Lee. He was 
stainless and strong. He was a great soldier, but 
when the war was over, he became a greater citizen. 
If his record in public life is flawless, the record of his 
private life is beautiful. He was an admirable cap- 
tain, but he was also an admirable father. When he 
was agonizing over his choice at the outbreak of the 
war, the intimation was conveyed to him that the 
supreme command of the Union army might be his for 
the asking, but that consideration apparently had not 
a feather’s weight with him. Glory did not tempt 
him. After the war was lost, his fortune gone to the 
last dollar, and his profession closed to him, business 
men offered him wealth for the use of his name, not 
in any questionable enterprise, but in perfectly legiti- 
mate business; but they found him genuinely amazed 
that any one should think that he could take money 
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that he had not earned. Wealth did not tempt 
him. 

Such a character presents infinite possibilities to a 
sculptor, it is true, but it also presents immense dif- 
ficulties. In addition to everything else, Lee was a 
handsome man. Consequently, any effort to present 
his portrait is easily diverted into the presentation of 
a lay figure, beautiful to look upon, but with no more 
humanity in it than there is in some majestic Greek 
god. 

But Borglum did not want a god. He could not use 
a god. He was working upon a tragedy, not of in- 
dividuals, but of millions, a tragedy vast, sombre, 
magnificent, but completely and intensely human. His 
theme was the story of innumerable hosts of plain 
men, caught in the web of a destiny that they did not 
understand and could not control and swept to their 
doom. This figure was to be the center and key of 
his composition, and in it must be summed up the 
essence of the whole thing. It must be a noble figure, 
of course, but it must not be divine, or it could not 
typify the South, which was, and is, completely human. 

What he has done is to set Lee in the center of the 
picture, mounted on his famous war-horse, Traveler, 
and facing toward the East, the direction in which 
the long line of infantry is marching. But the in- 
fantry march downhill. Lee’s eyes do not follow them. 
Instead, his face is slightly lifted, and he looks squarely 
at the rising sun. Jackson is talking to him, but he 
does not heed Jackson. Yet his face is attentive. He 
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is listening. His face is thoughtful, grave, but calm. 
Whatever the significance of that distant voice, the 
soul of Lee is unmoved. 

The same effect, in another art, is achieved by Soph- 
ocles in @idipus at Colonus. The old king, blameless 
in intent, has been scourged by malignant fate 
through a life already far too long. Now he is ap- 
proaching the end, bereft of royal power, bereft of 
luxury, bereft of friendship and honor and ease, bereft 
of sight. A blind beggar, he has wandered to Colonus, 
knowing that there he must die. Yet he is a king to the 
end. When the awful voice of the god calls to him 
from the haunted wood and even Theseus stands aghast, 
the old man lifts his head, and goes steadfastly to his 
indescribable doom. A craven, or a criminal hearing 
a sentence well deserved, would have cringed. But 
CEdipus, guilty only of having been caught in the 
web of destiny, lifts his head. At that moment the 
tragedy rises out of its wretchedness and horror and 
soars into the sublime. 

That is the touch that Borglum has striven to work 
into the head on the mountainside. The whole picture 
is a somber one. It is a doomed army that marches 
across the hill, a doomed leader that sits his charger 
in the foreground. The battles toward which they 
march are to be lost battles, the flags that flaunt above 
them are to be trampled in bloody mire. Yet on they 
must go, for they are caught in that trap of destiny 
against which the gods themselves strive in vain. 

Lee had fought it out in the night at Arlington years 
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before. The time had come when he must choose. He 
must draw his sword against the Union or against 
Virginia, against the government for which his father 
had fought brilliantly with Washington, for which 
his kinsmen had striven mightily in council as well 
as in the field, for which he himself had fought in 
Mexico, or against the state which was his mother-land. 
No matter which side he chose, half his countrymen 
would call him traitor. No matter which choice he 
made, that choice meant agony. The night of Lee’s 
decision must have taught him more than most men 
ever guess of what Gethsemane meant, for to an honor- 
able man and a stainless patriot, the roads that lay 
before him both led to Golgotha. But in the morning, 
he came from the room where he had agonized alone 
with his allegiance sealed, and it never wavered more. 
He faced the eastern light with head uplifted. 

So he faces it on Stone Mountain forever. Horrors 
unutterable may lie before him, defeat may await this 
splendid army that passes by, ruin may seize his cause, 
but in his soul he knows that he is guiltless of evil 
intent, and he lifts his head. Gravely, thoughtfully, 
proudly, he stands for his South. The voice that he 
hears calling him may be the voice of doom, but with- 
out a touch of the craven, without a trace of the 
criminal, he can not cringe. Hell may open before 
CEdipus, but the king is still the king. He lifts his 
head. 


XII 


TONEWALL JACKSON rides beside Lee, a 
strange and beautiful figure. To describe the 
scourge of the Shenandoah as beautiful, may be to 
shock the reader who has only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the career and character of Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, yet it is the only possible word. But Borg- 
lum has beautified, not prettified, Jackson. There is 
a world of difference. 

The ablest corps commander of the Confederacy 
rides with his head slightly bent, his attention upon 
the troops, his outstretched right arm, with the hand 
holding his hat, indicating the marching column, upon 
which he is making some comment to Lee. His beard 
rests upon his breast. 

His face commands attention. This is not “the 
soldier . . . seeking the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth.” This is rather a seer of visions, one 
who broods upon some majestic and perhaps terrible 
image unperceived by any around him. It is the face 
of an Old Testament prophet. One remembers Ezekiel’s 
chant, “The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
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Prophesy, O son of man!” One thinks of Ecclesiastes 
and Isaiah’s rolling music. 

But it is a magnificent head. The ruthlessness of 
ancient Judea is there, that could put to the sword 
man, woman and child, the very cattle of the enemy; 
but the splendor of ancient Judea is there, also, that 
was touched with the glory of the Lord and held 
familiar converse with cherubim and seraphim. And 
that, after all, was Jackson. Not since Cromwell has 
any commander so impressed his army with religious 
fervor as did Jackson. It was a commonplace saying 
among his men that when Stonewall went to prayer, 
the horrors of hell were about to be loosed upon the 
Yankees. Yet, while he never doubted that his cause 
was the cause of the God of battles, never did he re- 
gard himself as anything but the Lord’s most unworthy 
instrument. He had no regard for the bodies of men. 
He could order a regiment into certain destruction 
without the quiver of an eyelash. But he yearned over 
the souls of his troopers as the prophets yearned over 
Israel. That accounts for the curious tenderness of 
a face that yet could express a flinty purpose which 
death alone could balk. 

The religion of Stonewall Jackson was, and still is, 
to a large extent, the religion of the South. Like any 
other movement of a people that is profound and 
strong, it has its lunatic fringe, and this, of course, 
is more spectacular than the movement itself. There 
are in the South repellent fanatics, prophets whose 
only function is to curse, and they are, inevitably, 
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much more in the public eye than are their more 
temperate brethren. No one who knows the Southern 
States even slightly, can fail to note the great part 
that religion, in the sense of organized churches, plays 
in the lives of their inhabitants. But many, misled 
by the antics of fantastic dervishes, have fallen into 
the error of believing that it is all of this type. 

However, those who have lived long in the region 
and studied it with understanding, know that there 
is a different story to be told. Bigotry exists, it is 
true, and it leads in the South, as it leads everywhere, 
to insensate hatreds and appalling persecutions. But 
only a man devoid of understanding will conclude that 
the religion of the South derives its strength from 
bigotry and the fury of hate. Rising above that, and 
casting it out of millions of hearts is the high aspira- 
tion “to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

The most poignant chapter of the history of the 
Confederacy is the story of the women in the stricken 
land. The heroism of the gray army has aroused the 
admiration of the world, but it was eclipsed by the 
heroism of the women from whom it sprang. Of what 
great army, indeed, may not as much be said? This 
heroism, in the case of the women of the Confederacy, 
was unquestionably sustained by the same faith that 
animated Stonewall Jackson. It may have been a hard 
and narrow faith, it may have been an ignorant faith, 
but a mighty fortress was their God, a rampart never 
failing, and that, when all else was falling into ruin. 
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No true history of the Confederacy can be written, 
in words or in stone, that fails to take into account 
this element. Such indomitable resistance never could 
have been sustained by a people whose philosophy was 
wholly materialistic. There had to be, somewhere, a 
profound belief in a Power not affected by material 
disaster, that could retrieve a just cause from ruin 
apparently hopeless, or the Confederacy would have 
collapsed years earlier than 1865. 

Nor can such a faith ever be ugly in its essence, no 
matter how ugly some of its misinterpretations may 
be. It presupposes a benevolent Deity, and that is a 
beautiful faith. How beautiful it can be, may be 
judged only by those who have come intimately into 
contact with it, but the records of the Confederacy 
are full of it, and the states that formed the Con- 
federacy are full of men and women whose lives have 
been touched into ineffable beauty by it. Even among 
those sects that have the worst name for superstition, 
ignorance and blind fanaticism, it is found, touching 
minds otherwise narrow and brutish with a fineness and 
dignity that leave the discoverer dumb. 

The extraordinary thing is that a man from Idaho 
should have pierced so deeply and so surely into the 
spirit of a people alien to him. Yet Jackson is un- 
mistakably the faith of the Confederacy, as Lee is its 
resolution. The beauty of his figure is the beauty of 
that belief in a God whose ways, although past under- 
standing, are merciful and just. In that figure, 
martial and emphatically masculine as it is, the women 
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of the Confederacy have their memorial, for theirs 
was the faith that, beleaguered, could lift up its eyes 
to the hills and behold the mountain filled with chariots 
and horsemen, and then could lie down in peace in the 
midst of war. 

Jackson’s brows’ are knit, and his face is concerned, 
but it is over some trivial disturbance, some obstruc- 
tion in the line of march, some momentary break in 
the cadence which his soldierly instinct instantly pro- 
tests. Yet underneath, his face has a wonderful 
calm. Fundamentally, all is well with Jackson. He 
is the soldier of the Lord, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against him. 

At Chancellorsville his body was torn by shot from 
the guns of his own men, and three days later he died, 
while war still raged around him, but with a vision of 
peace, of still waters and green grass before his closing 
eyes. Perhaps it is that vision that illumines his face 
in this sculpture. Perhaps the words that he is saying 
to his chief are, “Let us cross over the river and rest 
in the shade of the trees.” 


XIV 


EFFERSON DAVIS, President of the Confederate 
States of America, occupies a position of promi- 
nence that startles the observer at first. A superficial 
glance gives the impression that he dominates the whole 
group. A brief inspection corrects that. He stands 
on a level with Lee. Yet there is no doubt that it is 
his figure that first catches the eye. This is due in 
part to his pose, which presents a long straight line 
from his head to his stirrup, but much more to the 
fact that he is set a little apart from the crowd of 
officers. He is the only civilian in the group, however, 
and furthermore, he was the President. His civilian 
clothes would create a harsh dissonance among the uni- 
forms, and in addition, the dignity of his position 
makes it inappropriate that he should be jostled 
by officers under his command. It is essential that 
he should be set apart; but the moment that he is 
set apart, he becomes at once tremendously con- 
spicuous. 
But what of that? After all, he played a tremen- 
dously conspicuous part in the drama, a part to which 
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it is difficult to do justice, and which rarely has been 
done justice by artists or by historians. 

Davis’ attire is somewhat concealed by a cape of 
semi-military cut draped over his shoulders, a gar- 
ment which he wore frequently, if not habitually. He 
is mounted, like the rest, but his is the only static 
figure in the group. Viewed from directly in front 
of the model, his horse’s head is abreast of Lee’s sad- 
dle, and there is perhaps a slight movement of that 
head; but otherwise, Davis and his mount are per- 
fectly still. One of his hands is concealed. In the 
other, he holds the reins, negligently. He looks out, 
not in the direction that the eyes of the others fol- 
low, the direction of the line of march, but away to 
the northeast, apparently toward a different objec- 
tive. 

In this figure Borglum has attained perhaps the 
finest artistic achievement, the head of Lee alone ex- 
cepted, in the entire monument. But here he had ma- 
terial in abundance to work with. Here he was in 
possession of every element requisite to the construc- 
tion of tragedy in the grand manner. Indeed, here 
is tragedy unredeemed. Lee, if he suffered defeat, 
was at least spared insult. Davis wore chains. Lee 
carried only the responsibility of the army, and in 
particular, the army of northern Virginia. Davis 
carried the weight of the whole burden. Lee’s purity 
of purpose was never touched with the breath of sus- 
picion. Davis was accused, even in the South, of over- 
weening ambition. Lee’s spirit was so mighty that 
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it could throw off as a slight thing the wreckage of 
all his hopes. Davis was broken by his fall. 

Yet in this lonely figure, immobile in the surging 
mass of the army, there is an appeal that touches the 
heart as the figures of none of the generals do. They 
all have suffered for the South, but this man has suf- 
fered without winning the glory of great deeds done 
in the field. He alone must bear the ignominy of pur- 
suit like a common criminal, of imprisonment, of 
shackles, and of denial of the right of trial on the ac- 
cusation that hung over his head for the rest of his 
days. 

Only within recent years has the world begun to 
realize the real stature of Jefferson Davis. There 
was little in his life to bring it sharply to the fore. 
The obscure origin and early struggles of Abraham 
Lincoln made it inevitable that his rise should be re- 
marked with amazement, and his strength realized 
to the full. But Jefferson Davis was born to the pur- 
ple. Why should he not attain to a high place? 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the pop- 
ulation of Kentucky was homogeneous. Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis came of the same racial stock, 
and from the same environment, in the larger sense, 
that is, from a civilization that had lost some of the 
roughness of the frontier, but not its strength. Other- 
wise, their conditions were antipodal. One, born to 
a harsh struggle for survival, moved North. The 
other, born to luxury, went South. All the world 
realized that Lincoln was strong, or he would not have 
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survived; but the world has been reluctant to grant 
strength to Davis, since the mere fact of his survival 
offered no indisputable proof of it. Yet in one thing, 
at least, a distinct superiority to his fellow-Kentuck- 
ian stands out conspicuously—he was a better judge 
of men. For the ‘high command, he chose Lee, early, 
and stuck to him, while Lincoln was trying general 
after general only to discard each at the first turn 
of ill-fortune. Considering the disparity in the means 
at their command, it is highly doubtful, to say the 
least, that Lincoln proved himself the abler organizer 
and executive. Only in his warm, human qualities was 
he clearly the superior of Jefferson Davis. 

But Lincoln is enshrined in the hearts of a people. 
Not so Jefferson Davis, for he never has been the ob- 
ject of affection comparable to the South’s adoration 
of Lee. He is forever lonely, forever a little apart, 
because he never learned how to stir men’s hearts to 
quick and passionate affection. 

So he stands in the memorial, a solitary figure. Be- 
hind him the officers crowd, comradely. Even the great 
Lee has Jackson at his side. But the President is 
aloof, staring fixedly at the horizon. No man draws 
abreast of him. His figure is still, but there is no peace 
in it. It is rigidity, not repose. His lips are drawn 
in a straight line, his body is almost at the soldier’s 
position of attention, his foot is planted squarely in 
the stirrup, the knee bent but slightly. His eyes 
have looked upon that which it is not good for a man 
to see. Wealth, honor, fame in the world are sinking 
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in the maelstrom, and he feels their loss. Great dreams 
are collapsing into ruin. He has staked everything, 
and the game is going against him. 

Here is the statecraft of the Confederacy, as Lee 
is its courage and Jackson its faith; and the state- 
craft of the South can by no possibility be raised into 
the sublime. It was a mistaken statecraft. Its very 
inflexibility sent it driving straight into ruin. The 
protagonists of the South took their stand on the 
Constitution and from it they would not be moved. 
They could not, or would not, see that the Constitu- 
tion belonged to the country, not the country to the 
Constitution. All that was nominated in the bond 
they claimed; and unwise insistence on that claim led 
them into war and ruin. 

Yet there was that about them that commands re- 
spect, even if it does not compel agreement. They 
pleaded the sanctity of a contract, and that plea, 
while it may be ill-advised, can not be despised. They 
were men of honor, and when ruin came upon them, 
they met the blow upstanding. 

That was conspicuously true of Jefferson Davis. 
Whatever else he may have done, he never cowered. 
The indignities that were heaped upon him, he met 
with a fortitude that extorted admiration even from 
his enemies. Having had so much, and having lost 
all, lacking the ability to move the hearts of men af- 
ter the manner of Lee, he nevertheless conducted him- 
self in adversity with a dignity that will be his peculiar 
honor while the tale of the Confederacy is told. He 
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led the South to ruin, if you please, but he brought 
no shame upon her. 

There he is, in effigy, suffering silently, tortured 
but bolt upright, rigidly still. The ruin that over- 
whelms his country may tear his heart from his breast, 
but it shall not extort a cry from those compressed 
lips. Defeat may hurt his pride as hideously as though 
he were flayed alive, but he will not murmur. There 
is nothing godlike about him. There is no lift of the 
spirit there, such as marks the other two figures. He 
is very human, very really a beaten man, 

But what a man! 


XV 


WORK of art is always a growth and generally 
speaking the greater the art, the slower the 
growth. But Stone Mountain is not only a work of 
art, it is also a gigantic engineering feat. Leaving 
out of consideration altogether its artistic quality, 
the sheer size of the engineering job is sufficient as- 
surance to any one who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought that the plan of the memorial did not spring 
from Borglum’s brain fully developed over night. 
As a matter of fact, he had worked at it for years 
before he comprehended the magnitude of the task. 
And it was years after he understood the size of it, 
before he began to feel any degree of mastery over it. 
He had thought about it, and talked about it, and 
dreamed about it more than seven years before he 
first scratched the stone, and when the work actually 
began, even after seven years of intensive study, the 
problems presented daily taxed every resource that 
his energy and ingenuity could command. 
There is a fairly widespread impression that the 
Confederate memorial on Stone Mountain has taken 
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the same general course followed by most of the memo- 
rials erected elsewhere. Not a few people believe that 
the project was decided on by some committee, some- 
where, in 1916 or earlier, that sculptors were then 
invited to compete for the job, as contractors com- 
pete for street-paving, and that Borglum, among 
others, submitted a neat little model in which each 
figure was carefully outlined, and that his model car- 
ried off the prize. It is supposed that all he then had 
to do was to reproduce the model in large on the 
surface of the cliff. The reader who has followed this 
story so far will have perceived the error of any such 
assumption. John Temple Graves had thought of a 
colossal statue of Lee, but a sculpture of the Con- 
federate army did not exist even in a dream until 
Borglum dreamed it. There was no competition. 
There was no committee of approval. There was no 
model. More than that, there was no possibility of 
any of these things because the sculptor was propos- 
ing to do something that never had been done before 
and there were therefore no standards of comparison 
by which models might have been judged. 

In the absence of any such standards not only has 
it been impossible for any committee of approval to 
pass on models, but it has been impossible for the 
sculptor himself to judge his own models. He had 
one of a part of the sculpture, the central group, and 
he thought it good, but it turned out to be quite im- 
possible on account of the circumstance already de- 
scribed, the crack in Jackson’s nose. Had he been 
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bound by contract to follow that particular model, 
he would have been bound to deliver work already 
flawed and certain to fall into ruin within a compara- 
tively short time. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
understood well enough that a project of this de- 
scription can not be constricted within the limits of 
a legal document drawn by the cleverest of lawyers, 
and they made no attempt to constrict it. Neither 
did the original Association, in the contract under 
which Borglum operated. 

Nevertheless, the sculptor had engaged to do a very 
definite thing. While he had not undertaken to make 
any particular set of figures on the mountain, he 
had promised to produce on the cliff a group of fig- 
ures which should give a certain general effect. It 
frequently happens that a figure posed in a certain 
way gives one effect in a two-foot model, and alto- 
gether another effect in a statue of heroic size. Borg- 
lum knew that, as every other sculptor knows it, and 
the people who first undertook to support him, un- 
derstood it. He made sketches of what he proposed 
to do, in order to give an idea of the effect, but 
nothing more. It was never doubted that he was at 
liberty to arrange his figures in any way that proved 
necessary to produce the same general effect on the 
mountain that his sketches produced on paper. There- 
fore, when it proved impractical to follow the model, 
he proceeded without hesitation to turn Jackson’s 
head the other way, knowing, as he did, that the al- 
teration would not change the general effect. 
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But he could not have done that had he not grown 
into the work through years of effort, mental and 
physical. Even after fighting the mountain from 1916 
to 1925, he was not altogether sure what he was going 
to put there. The central group, indeed, was pretty 
well fixed. The three figures described in the preced- 
ing chapters will not be changed, except very slightly. 
But when it comes to the long lines of infantry and 
artillery, or even to the individual figures of the gen- 
eral officers in the crowd behind Lee, the figures on 
the model are tentative. Forrest, who usually fought 
at so great a distance from supporting infantry that 
he might almost be said to have played a lone hand 
during the war, will be at the head of a group of cav- 
alry at some distance from the other general officers; 
but for the rest, the horsemen are not even named. 

To business men and lawyers accustomed to the 
precision of legal phraseology, this may seem to be a 
hopelessly vague and obscure state of affairs, but in 
reality it is nothing of the sort. The sculptor is 
simply in the position of an attorney whose client has 
said to him, “I wish to leave my money to Hypothetical 
University, to be used to establish chairs of meta- 
physics, astrology and canonical law, and for research 
scholarships in those branches of learning, and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. Draw my will.” Any 
good lawyer would then know how to proceed, and he 
would only be embarrassed if his client insisted upon 
dictating the precise number of clauses the document 
should contain, and the number of times the word 
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“whereas” might be used. Such limitations would 
be likely to make it impossible to draw the will at all. 
So with the sculptor. Borglum knows precisely what 
he is driving at, but he reserves the right to stick in 
a figure here, or to change the attitude of one there, 
just as the lawyer reserves the right to put in addi- 
tional protective clauses and modify his phraseology 
as he goes along. That the work shall achieve its 
main purpose and be sound and strong enough to 
withstand the assault of the years, is the object in 
both cases. 

The object in this case will be attained, soon or 
late. It is too important to the South, too important 
to the nation, to be allowed to lapse. But it can not 
be carried on either by a sculptor of limited under- 
standing, or by a group with narrow vision. Monu- 
ments to the Confederate soldier are scattered all over 
the South. They represent a fine spirit, but it is the 
spirit of personal affection and filial piety, mingled 
with and supported by state pride and pride in the 
South. 

The Confederate memorial on Stone Mountain as 
it was projected and partly completed by Gutzon 
Borglum, has a mightier sweep. It is a Confederate 
memorial only in the sense that it employs the Con- 
federate army as a type of the thing that it com- 
memorates. That thing is older than the Confederate 
army. It is older than any army that history men- 
tions. It goes beyond and behind the Confederacy, 
and it comes down to our own day. It passes the 
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borders of the South and crosses the national bound- 
ary-line. It touches every nation that is inhabited 
by a race that holds honor and courage in esteem. 
Therefore, the people who complete it, both the sculp- 
tor and his backers, must have no narrow range of 
vision. They can not be simply Confederates, they 
can not be simply southerners. They must be Amer- 
icans, at the very least. 

Some men in the North have opposed the creation 
of this memorial, mistakenly supposing it to be com- 
memorative merely of a war against the government 
of the United States. ‘They wish to forget that there 
ever was a war waged against the government of the 
United States by Americans. But the war is a fact 
of history, never to be forgotten. The only ques- 
tion that remains is, how is it to be remembered? 

It has been remembered in bitterness, for like every 
other war in the history of the world, it was produc- 
tive of hatreds almost immortal, of ruin on both sides, 
and of unutterable woe. Its hideous results stare the 
world in the face. They are inescapable. One of 
them was spiritual disunion, which lasted for decades. 
There are few ironies of history more exquisite than 
the fact that as soon as the soldiers of the North, at 
a terrific price in blood, had held the southern states 
in the union, the politicians of the North cast them 
out, undoing their own armies’ work. What are we 
to preserve, the union for which the Northern soldiers 
fought, or the disunion that was accomplished? Re- 
membering the war in bitterness preserves disunion. 
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But it can not be remembered otherwise until it is 
shown that there was in it something worth remember- 
ing otherwise. The North has the claim that it fought 
for a free union. What has the South, to balance 
against that claim? The sculpture on the cliff is in- 
tended to write the answer to that question in such 
wise that all the world may read. 

It is written there that the South had courage, that 
the South had faith, that the South had honor. Such 
is the significance of the three great figures that stand 
against the background of the surging army. These 
attributes are no monopoly of the South, to be sure. 
That is why this thing goes beyond and behind the 
South and, unless the nation has lost its virtue, comes 
down to our own day. But no seemly tribute to cour- 
age, faith and honor, can be paid by craven, impious 
and faithless lips. The Confederate memorial must 
be the expression of a great people, or it must become 
a mockery, a scornful satire written in letters two- 
hundred feet high across a mile long hill. 

Surely, there was nothing inappropriate, unless a 
high compliment be inappropriate, in an appeal to 
the North in behalf of this work. A President of the 
United States and the ablest of his supporters in 
Congress found nothing amiss in that appeal. The 
act of the United States Government, in striking the 
coin that Borglum had designed, was official recogni- 
tion of the wider significance of the memorial. The 
leaders of the nation felt that the republic could not 
and would not, refuse tribute to the qualities of cour- 
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age, faith and honor, wherever they are conspicuously 
displayed. 

Yet there was more in it than that, and the South 
feels and knows that there was more in it. The ges- 
ture had grace, as well as dignity. It was a public 
announcement that the North wishes to forget the 
bitterness of old quarrels, and to remember only the 
splendor of valorous deeds performed by Americans. 

So much the memorial has already accomplished. 
There is no just fear that it will be a failure, because, 
it is a success now. If not another chip of granite 
ever were struck from the mountainside, one thing 
has been achieved—a generous victor has admitted 
and saluted the glory of the conquered, and the old 
bitterness can never rise so high again. 


XVI 


N Raleigh, capital of the ancient state of North 
Carolina, Gutzon Borglum told this story. In 
North Carolina, he had taken sanctuary after the 
smash in Georgia. The commonwealth put at his dis- 
posal one of the buildings on the state fair-grounds, 
and he converted it into a studio, where he labored 
at a model of the Stone Mountain memorial, which 
he intended to give into the keeping of the people of 
the state that had shown him hospitality. 

He had a comfortable home in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, but he would not go to Connecticut. He would 
not leave the South, for the South held the great 
dream of his life. If Georgia threatened him with 
prison, then he would leave Georgia, but not to go 
far. North Carolina, at the western end, touches 
Georgia, and it is only a night’s ride from Raleigh 
to Atlanta. So for a year he clung to the South. In 
a great barn of a building belonging to the fair he 
set up shop and resumed the unending fight to ma- 
terialize his vision. 

And here, presently, gathered around him an odd 
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group. Tucker, of course, was on hand early. Hither 
came others—a woman secretary, an Italian sculptor, 
both formerly employed on the work. One fine day 
in strolled Homer, remarking that he had walked all 
the way from Atlanta to get back with the crowd to 
which he belonged. Letters came from others. Borg- 
lum had inspired an extraordinary loyalty in his men. 

“Why, I could climb up the nearest tree and blow 
a whistle,” said Tucker, proudly, “and every one of 
*em would come a-running!” 

In Raleigh, Borglum set up shop and went to work 
at his model. But even an artist must live, and he 
can not live on dreams alone, especially dreams some- 
what shattered from the concussion of spiritual dyna- 
mite. So the studio presently was littered with in- 
completed work of various kinds—half a dozen busts 
and a great war memorial for the University of Ne- 
braska, as well as the Stone Mountain model, which 
occupied one end of the long building. There he 
worked and talked, telling his story in the intervals of 
labor at one model or another. 

It was a quiet place. The fair-grounds were some 
miles from the center of the city, and the building used 
as a studio was well back from the state highway that 
runs in front of the grounds. Except during fair 
week in October, the place was almost deserted. One 
met an occasional caretaker. A contractor stabled 
his mules in the stalls that bordered the race-track, 
and a few negro hostlers were about. Sometimes, in 
the spring, collegians came there with their track and 
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baseball teams, and from the distant grand stand the 
sound of cheering and the music of bands would come 
faintly to the studio. The great hall itself consisted 
of four walls, whitewashed, a roof and a concrete floor. 
A dozen people might chat in ordinary tones at one 
end and their voices would be lost in the cavernous 
space under the high roof, so that not a sound reached 
a listener at the other end. But a shout echoed from 
floor to roof, and from wall to wall, booming thunder- 
ously down the length of the building. A shout from 
the sculptor, standing in the front of the model, would 
bring Homer trotting from the other end with a 
bucket of water to sprinkle the clay. But nothing 
else disturbed the peace of the neighborhood. 

There was nothing even faintly reminiscent of Bo- 
hemia there. It wasn’t Bohemia. It was blatantly, 
stridently, North Carolina at its most prosaic. There 
was a sound of sawing and hammering as Homer 
worked at the wooden framework to back up a new 
model. From half-way down the building came the 
clicking of a typewriter as the secretary worked at 
a pile of correspondence. Least of all was there any- 
thing “arty” about the appearance of the master of 
the work. Borglum sports no flowing ties or flowing 
locks. He is bald on top, and the hair that fringes 
his ears and covers the back of his head is short and 
grizzled. There is no suggestion of the drooping 
lily about him. He is of medium height, but so stur- 
dily built that he looks shorter. His hands are broad, 
and the fingers, instead of tapering, are thick, rather 
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stubby and strong. His brows are bushy, and his 
gray eyes singularly keen. He might be a successful 
contractor, who had battled his way up, fist-and-skull, 
from the leadership of a pick-and-shovel gang. He 
might be a regimental commander in civilian clothes. 
On the street, he might be taken for any one of a 
dozen things, but whatever profession was assigned 
to him would certainly belong to the category known 
in North Carolina by the generic name of “fighting 
characters.” It is inconceivable that he should ever 
be mistaken for a professional pacifist. 

It would be unreasonable, though, to expect to find 
the human counterpart of Mary’s little lamb in the 
man who has battled a mountain of granite for nine 
years, and has beaten it in the end. The best assur- 
ance that the Stone Mountain memorial will be suc- 
cessfully completed is an encounter with Gutzon Borg- 
lum. He means to finish it, and he is indomitable. 

He walked about the studio, from model to model, 
and told his story, not connectedly, but in broken bits. 
There were long silences, while he struggled with the 
tough clay to get a bit of drapery right, to correct 
a line, to deepen or soften a shadow. At this model 
or at that, he would work for a while, but always 
sooner or later he would come back to the memorial. 
For minutes he would stand and stare at it silently; 
then a thrust of the thumb or a quick stroke of what- 
ever instrument lay handiest—once, at least, it was 
a lead-pencil—would alter a feature or even sketch 
in a new figure. Then he would borrow a cigarette, 
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light it, and stare again. And the story came jerkily, 
fragmentarily, jumping from 1923 to 1916 to 1925 
to the war period—any old way, higgledy-piggledy, 
hind part before and upside down. Telling stories in 
words is not Gutzon Borglum’s business, and to save 
his life he can not get really interested in stories in 
words. He writes them in stone, in bronze, in what- 
ever medium will bear his thoughts worked out in 
line and mass, but not in words. If driven to dire 
extremity, he can write well, but he does not write by 
choice. 

But he talks excellently. Had he been inarticulate, 
he never would have convinced an indifferent nation 
that he had an idea. He would not have convinced 
Venable that night in 1916, when they sat late at 
Mount Rest. He would not have convinced Lodge 
and Smoot and President Coolidge when he urged 
authorization of the coin. His strength lies in a 
certain aptness for the striking phrase with which 
to drive home an argument, not in subtleties of speech. 
To a tortuous, rigidly legalistic mind it is conceivable 
that these blunt expressions, these sudden hammer- 
blows that smash through irrelevancies and open the 
way to the heart of the matter, might prove distress- 
ing. It is not hard to discern that to a lawyer of a 
certain type, or to a business man of the suaver per- 
suasion, Gutzon Borglum might seem unbearable. 
Such people, even when they are honest, have a re- 
spect amounting to reverence for the niceties, which 
are frequently also the sophistries, of argument, and 
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they suffer when the clever little fences with which 
they hedge in every assertion or opinion are negli- 
gently booted down, and the real question laid open 
ruthlessly. 

The real question in this case is neither the triumph 
of Gutzon Borglum nor that of the Stone Mountain 
Monumental Association. The real question is whether 
or not the story written in the model and inscribed 
in part on the mountain in the head of Lee, is in any 
real sense a portrayal of the spirit of the modern 
South. Of course the South is not now populated 
exclusively by heroes, but neither was it so populated 
in the sixties, yet there was the spirit of heroism in 
it. If that spirit still survives, then it will inevitably 
prove dominant in the end, and there need be no fear 
that the memorial will be lost. If that spirit is ex- 
tinct, then the memorial ought not to be created, for 
in that case it would be a ghastly satire upon the 
degeneration of a race. 
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